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An Open Letter to Teen Agers 


Go BACK TO SCHOOL 


The Honorable James P. Mitchell, U. S. Secretary of Labor 
Condensed from a Department of Labor news release 


HERE ARE MORE opportuni- 
ties available for well 
qualified young people 

today than ever before in our 
history. Yet thousands of interest- 
ing, highly remunerative jobs are 
unfilled because our nation is not 
producing men and women with 
enough education and training to 
fill them. Despite this fact, and 
despite the fact that the demand 
for well educated and well trained 
men and women is constantly ris- 
ing, thousands of boys and girls 
drop out of high school each year 
before they have been graduated. 

This situation is alarming be- 
cause the number of jobs available 
for men and women with less than 
a high school education is decreas- 
ing as fast as the opportunities for 
well trained high school graduates 
are increasing. 

These are the reasons that I 
urge all teen-age students to resist 
the temptation to quit school. 

Many of you worked this sum- 
mer for the first time in your lives. 


Let me say this: Don’t be hood- 


winked by the feeling of inde- 
pendence that your summer-time 
earnings may have given you. 

Your job this summer was good 
experience. But I am sure that if 
you consider your summer job in 
the light of what you hope to ac- 
complish in the years ahead, you 
will find it lacking. 

We are all free to choose any 
job we wish PROVIDED that we 
have the qualifications and train- 
ing to fill that job. Boys and girls 
who have dropped out of school in 
the past have discovered to their 
dismay that their job opportuni- 
ties have been severely limited. 
They have found that very few 
good jobs are available to poorly 
trained and poorly educated ap- 
plicants. 

If you have been thinking of 
continuing to work instead of re- 
turning to school, you must be 
prepared to face the fact that 
many occupational doors will be 
closed to you. You must be prepar- 
ed to face the fact that you will 
probably earn 30% less in your 
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lifetime than your friends who 
graduate from high school. The 
typical high school graduate will 
earn $50,000 more over his life- 
time than the eighth grade gradu- 
ate, and $30,000 more than the 
high school dropout. A high school 
diploma is worth thousands of 
dollars, and its value in terms of 
job opportunities and personal 
satisfaction cannot even be meas- 
ured. 

In our technological age workers 
have to be more highly skilled 
than ever before. They must have 
a good foundation in such basic 
subjects as mathematics, science, 
and comprehensive reading. You 
who are now preparing to enter 
the world of business and industry 
must be thoroughly grounded in 
these subjects in order to attain a 
rewarding place in life. 

Many students drop out of 
school because they are afraid 
they have not the ability to be 
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good students. Perhaps they are a 
trifle slower in grasping things 
than their classmates. Perhaps 
they find it more difficult to 
comprehend the basic subjects 
than many of their friends. Those 
of you who feel this way may, 
after reading my words, think 
more strongly than ever that there 
is no place for you in the ete 
and middle echelons of our hi 
complex industrial economy. 
Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. No man knows what he 
has in him until he tries. I hate to 
think of the talent that is wasted 
because individuals underestimate 
their abilities. Because a student 
has to work harder than many of 
his fellow students does not mean 
that he can’t achieve what he sets 
out to do. On the contrary, very 
often the so-called “slow” student 
outstrips his more facile classmate 
simply because he has to work 
harder to get what he seeks. So 
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don’t give up. Concentration and 
effort are, in themselves, qualities 
in great demand. 

One last word before closing. 
The more we develop our ability 
to think and act upon our thoughts 
the more we will fulfill ourselves 
as men and women. Now men 
aren't born with fully developed 
minds. We have to learn to think, 
and then we have to learn how to 
put our thoughts into action. That 
is what education is for. The more 
education we get — the more we 
develop our mental ability — the 
— will be our own personal 
ulfillment, and the greater will be 
our contribution to society. 

So think twice before you give 
up one of the most important 
credentials of your lifetime — your 
high school diploma. Go back to 
school and graduate. You owe it to 
yourselves. 


GO BACK TO SCHOOL 


This is not just 
“Another Marriage Book” 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY | 


Edited by H. Coffare! $3.75 


The true beauty and sanctity of mar- 
ried life and love is examined in this 
excellent collection translated from 
the French. The authors discuss: 
The Splendor of Human Love; The 
Personality of Woman; The Man as 
Father; The Sacrament of Marriage; 
Vocation to Sanctity and The Mys- 
tery of Marriage. For a fuller un- 
derstanding of your vocation, read 
MARRIAGE IS HOLY. A_ FIDES 
family reader. 


at all bookstores 


Fides Publishers (Dept. C) 
Chicago 19 


THe TEACHER, always ready to introduce art to her pupils, held 
a copy of the Mona Lisa up before her class. 

“Children,” she said, “look at this carefully. It’s one of the mvst 
famous paintings in the world. As a matter of fact, it is worth thou- 
sands of dollars, and was stolen from the Louvre years ago.” 

One little boy’s expression was so eager that the gratified teach- 
er beamed at him. “William, did you want to say something?” 

“Miss Murphy,” he said conspiratorially, “aren’t you ever going 


to give it back?”—The Liguorian 


TEACHER: “Collision takes place when two things come together 
unexpectedly. Johnny, can you give me an example?” 
Johmny: “Sure. Twins.”—The Companion of St. Francis and St. 
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100,000 men desert their fam- 
ilies every year. Why, and 
what should be done to keep 
them home? 


Condensed from 
The Christian Family 


Anne Tansey 


Why Men Leave Home 


any kept 
supper until 7:30 and 
tried to restrain her impatience. 
Frank was due home at 5:30. He 
was often a little late, but never 
like this. 
“We may as well go ahead and 
eat,” she said to 14-year-old Ronny 
and nine-year-old Sarah Anne. | 
“Where do you think Dad can 
be?” Ronny asked anxiously. 
“Something unexpected must 
have detained him,” Mrs. Smith as- 
sured. “He will be along any 
minute now. I'll put his supper 
aside.” 


Nine o'clock came and still no 
word from Frank. Surely their 
little argument of the morning 
couldn't be the cause of Frank’s 
tardiness. Of course they had 
been arguing a great deal lately. 
At 10 Mary Belle decided to 
phone Frank’s relatives, but he 
had not visited any of them. 

“You had better try Dad’s boss,” 
Ronny suggested at 11. 

The call was made, but Frank’s 
employer reported that he had left 
the office at five. “He did seem 
a little strained, however,” he re- 
called. “Was jumpy all day, as 


4 The Christian Family (June, ’67), The Divine Word 
Missionaries, Tecbny, 11. 
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though he had something on his 
mind,” 

At midnight the Smiths began 
calling hospitals, but no emergen- 
cy cases resembled Frank’s de- 
scription. By morning it was de- 
cided to approach the police. By 
that time the Smith family was so 
worried that it would have been a 
a distinct relief even to be told 
that husband and _ father 
securely lodged 
in a jail cell and 
was safe from 
harm. 

Such was not 
the case, how- 
ever. The police 
went through 
the usual _pro- 
cedure for lJocat- 
ing missing per- 
sons. Frank’s pic- 
ture was featur- 
ed in all news- 
papers in hope 
that if he had been struck down 
with amnesia someone would rec- 
ognize him. But no one did. 

After several weeks the Police 
Chief was brutally frank. “Your 
husband has run away, Mrs. 
Smith,” he said, “He has joined 
that ever-growing army of run- 
away husbands and fathers.” 

“But Frank wouldn't do a thing 
like that,” Mary Belle protested. 
“He loved me and the children. 
I know he did.” 


was 


“His absence proves otherwise,” 


was the blunt retort. The Police 
Chief had heard that same sen- 
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tence over and over so many times 
that it had become like a gloomy 
refrain. 

Frank Smith did not retum 
home. After a year of struggling 
with the oversize mortgage, which 
had_ probably contributed to 
Frank Smith’s delinquency, Mary 
Belle had to relinquish the house. 
Without Frank’s signature she 
could not sell it. The mortgage 
holder, however, 
could foreclose 
and he did, do- 
ing the best that 
was possible for 
Mrs. Smith and 
the children. 

Homeless, re- 
signed to the 
fact that a full 
time job was 
now imperative, 
Mary Bell Smith 
rearranged her 
life, returned 
home to her parents, and made 
the best of things; but she would 
never recover from the rude shock 
Frank’s desertion caused. Like at 
least 100,000 other wives who had 
sustained the same tragedy, Mary 
Belle conditioned herself to the in- 
evitable. 

Runaway husbands and fathers 
are growing into a veritable epi- 
demic, which is arousing acute 
concern among federal, state, city, 
and county authorities. In one 
Ohio county alone 1,500 husbands 
are expected to abscond this year. 
Authorities on the subject place 
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the national figure at more than 
100,000. Such desertions are cost- 
ing the taxpayers as much as 
$100,000,000 a year! 

Charles Schottland, Federal So- 
cial Security commissioner, reports 
that the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren (ADC) is now running be- 
yond this tremendous figure of 
last year. “The trouble is,” he 
warns, “there seems to be no re- 
lief in sight. Desertion is growing 
by leaps and bounds and is now 
becoming a number one national 
problem.” 

The financial loss to the na- 
tion, while serious in itself, is the 
minor half of the tragedy. The 
shock to wives and children is 
shattering. The scandal tears at 
the social structure of home, 
school, and church. In addition 
we have a growing army of 
shamed children, angry at being 
deserted, growing up wards of the 
state when they are entitled to a 
stable home like other children. 
Unfortunately, their mothers did 
not choose stable mates. To date 
at least 4,500,000 women and 
children have been left penniless 
and unprotected by absconding 
heads of families. These kind of 
broken homes are adding material- 
ly to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

While a “runaway father” is not 
something new, nevertheless there 
has been an alarming increase of 
300% in the past 15 years! If this 
rate of increase should continue 
we soon will be facing a national 
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crisis. We really need not staid 
helpless in face of it. Laws éar 
be enacted to cope with it. There 
should be uniform reciprocal sup- 
port laws adopted by every state 
in the union and the territories; 
so that a man from one state can 
be made to stand trial in another 
for child desertion and non-sup- 
port. As things stand today, a de- 
serter need only reach the ‘next 
state to escape his responsibilities 
and evade justice. snag 

While the problem of dealing’ 
with an absconder is of major ‘im- 
portance, it is even more impera* 
tive to discover why men leave 
home, and apply therapy to those 
who find the burdens of married 
life more than they think they can 
take. Preventive measures are 
much more effective than correc- 
tive ones. 

Social workers call desertion 
the “poor man’s divorce.” Lack- 
ing money for court costs to free 
himself from the bonds of matri- 
mony and wanting to evade man- 
dates of a court regarding support 
of his children, many men find it 
easier to lose themselves in the 
crowd of another state. Desertion 
is the easiest crime in the country 
to commit and there is usually no 
penalty. It is far easier to com- 
mit bigamy and remain undetach- 
ed than to evade payment of in- 
come taxes. Hordes of agents in- 
spect income tax returns, but no 
agents are hired to find men who 
desert their families and cause 
high taxes for others to pay, who 
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throw innocent children into the 
streets and wives into many kinds 
of temptations. A tax evader is far 
more harshly dealt with when 
caught than is a deserter of a doz- 
en children. 

Records reveal that while deser- 
tion in the lower income brackets 
is high and causes the greatest 
amount of economic and social up- 
heaval, this crime is by no means 
confined to the poor. Men in all 
walks of life, in nearly every pro- 
fession, from all classes of society, 
sections of the countries, and re- 
ligion walk out on families and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Studies of runaways disclose 
that the man who will throw up 
his career, which may have been 
20 years in the making, who will 
risk having his reputation ruined, 
and break the Jaws of God and 
man, can be diagnosed as having 
a disorganized personality and of 
being emotionally unstable. In 
many instances running away is a 
sudden impulse which the culprit 
would give anything to undo the 
next day, but he does not have the 
courage to return, confess his 
fault, and face his family. 

Many of the men who leave 
home are those who were so cod- 
dled by parents in their boyhood 
that they cannot face the pressures 
of married life. In many cases the 
blame for absconders can be re- 
layed back to one or both parents 
of the offenders. Take Helen Kra- 
mer for instance. Although her 
son is the father of seven children 
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and did very well by his family 
during the years when his father 
lived and kept his mother in check 
by living in another state, as soon 
as her husband died her actions 
contributed directly to her son’s 
runaway. 

After her husband died Helen 
went to live with her only son and 
his family. She was agreeable 
enough but immediately resorted 
to the spoiling processes of his 
babyhood. The Kramer children 
stared wide-eyed when they saw 
grandmother carrying their father’s 
breakfast to him in bed. Mrs. 
Kramer Junior found it very diffi- 
cult to have her husband referred 
to as “my baby” dozens of times a 
day, and reacted accordingly. Fi- 
nally Helen Kramer induced her 
son to give up his position which 
she considered undignified to go 
into the real estate business, in 
which he had no experience what- 
ever. 

With his mother’s coddling on 
one hand, _ which he liked, his 
wife’s criticism on the other, the 
accusing eyes of his children who 
scurried about getting paper 
routes and after-school. jobs, with 
debts mounting to. alarming pro- 
portions and no resources to meet 
them, and finally with the house 
threatened by foreclosure—Arthur 
ran away. 

Naturally, the primary blame 
for desertion rests with the offen- 
der himself. However, there often 
are many contributing causes 


which break a man down who 
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might be a model man in the com- 
munity through all his years with 
less aggravation and fewer obstac- 
les. While many deserted wives 
are completely innocent of wrong- 
doing, others must bear a major 
share of the blame. 

One evening last fall a tenant 
came to pay his rent. With him 
was a child who had not seen a 
bath tub for at least a week, bare- 
footed, ragged, although her fath- 
er made $100 a week as a printer. 
Len had a real tale of woe. There 
was never any supper ready when 
he returned home from work. 
There was not even food in the 
house. He had to do the market- 
ing and the cooking, he had to 
bathe the children and even do 
the family washing. There was 
nothing wrong with his wife ex- 
cept that she was lazy and pre- 
ferred to lose herself in glamorous 
magazines than take up the bur- 
dens of wife and mother. Today 
Len is one in that large army of 
deserters. 

Another knight of the road had 
quite a problem with which he 
could not cope and gave up. John 
Millet married a girl who did not 
want to have children and when 
John insisted that they should 
have a family, she refused to ac- 
cept responsibility for them. A 
nurse was engaged to take care 
of them physically, but the nurse 
was no disciplinarian, the 
father was away from home a 
great deal. 

After one of her boys of nine 
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had seriously injured a four-year- 
old youngster in the neighborhood 
the mother declared virtuously, 
“I just won’t make myself respon- 
sible for these boys. I never want- 
ed them. My husband insisted 
that we have them.” 

The emotionally disturbed man 
who married an emotionally im- 
mature wife ducked out from re- 
sponsibility leaving three unwant- 
ed, confused, and potentially de- 
linquent boys on the hands of. an 
unwilling community. 

There is Adele Rolston we 
suns herself from 10 to six far 
more religiously than she attends 
to her spiritual duties. Whatever 
work is not done in her home by 
10 o'clock remains undone until 
her husband comes home and does 
it himself. Although the husband 
is plunged in debt for a beautiful 
ranch house big enough to house 
his family adequately, the money 
that should go for food is given to 
baby sitters who are directed to 
get the children out of their moth- 
er’s sight and kept them out of it 
while she suns herself all day. 

Even Adele is less hard on a 
husband’s nerves than is Jacque- 
line who never stops complaining 
from morning until night, who has 
a fetish for an immaculate house, 
and, although knowing that her 
husband has a lung complaint and 
heart ailment, nags the man con- 
tinuously into doing tasks which 
she knows are beyond his strength 
and when he rebels makes a show 
of him to the neighbors. Know- 
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ing that he is physically unable 


to mow the lawn, she goes out and 
struggles with it herself, before 
the boy whom her husband hired 
to do the job arrives. These kinds 
of situations not only cause grave 
dissensions but in many instances 
drive men from home. 

. Social workers claim that more 
men Jeave home for another wo- 
man than any other cause; next in 
line are over-powering debts. Fol- 
lowing these are nagging wives 
and in-laws. In many instances 
there are many more culprits than 
the man who does_ the running 
away. In some instances, after 
obtaining a fresh start in another 
community and another state run- 
aways send for their wives and 
children when safe the 
gnawing of creditors and a safe 
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distance from in-laws. 

One could almost sympathize 
with the runaway whose wife kept 
a chart on his behavior and check- 
ed him in and out of the house 
like a warden’s assistant, who 
managed to have her husband’s 
employer send his $7,000 a year 
salary to her and then doled out 
pittances to the man who earned 
the money. 

There are many reasons why 
men leave home, but no matter 
what the cause may be children 
left behind are the victims and, 
in many cases, the innocent wives. 
While many factors verging on 
this problem are vague and hard 
to finger or specify concretely, 
there is one fact that is positive— 
no man ever ran away from a hap- 
py home! 


Laughs from the Classroom 


“WHERE WERE THE bad angels sent after they sinned?” I asked 


my first grade religion class. 


Little Anthony soberly replied, “They went to heck.” 


WHEN TEACHING THE story of the Presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple I asked more to create interest than for any other reason, 
“What did Simeon say to Mary when he gave Jesus back into her 


arms?” 


“I’m tired of holding him,” little Melinda promptly answered. 


SISTER WAS HAVING a rough time teaching Darryl phonics, and 
after his repeated failures with the sound of hard “ce” she finally 
tried, “Darryl, what sound do you hear in ‘cat’?” 

“Meow, of course,” said Darryl with a look which seemed to 


say, “How stupid can you be?” 


(These incidents occurred in the first grade room of Sister M. 


Donata, S.S.J. Contributed by Sister M. Vianney, S.S.J.) 
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The rigors of daily life have given | 
the Eskimo a moral code and malformed conscience 
unlike that of any other people in the world 


THOSE FASCINATING ESKIMO 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


HE Eskimo call them- 

selves Inuit, which means 
The People. To the Eskimo, 
their land is the center of the 
universe and their customs the 
ae only way of doing things. The 
ic rest of the world is out of step 
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with them. 
It was their cousin, the 
Indian, who  contemptuously 


named them Eskimo, raw meat 

s eaters. The Eskimo live under 

the flags of the United States, 

Canada, the Soviet Union and 

Denmark, but none of these 

nations has made too great an 

impression on them. They range 

on both sides of the Arctic 

Circle from Greenland to the 

. Asiatic mainland. Despite the 

x fact that the Eskimo people are 

ee broken up into some 20 groups, 

ec widely scattered across 4,000 

3 miles of Arctic fringeland, they 

have been able to remain re- 

markably alike in dialect and 
culture. 

That the Eskimo has been 
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able to survive in what is probably 
the most inhospitable territory on 
earth is an amazing tribute to his 
adaptability. He must exist with- 
out any agriculture whatsoever. 
He has no trees for building or 
wood for burning as fuel. He keeps 
no livestock other than his dogs, 
and thus gets no wool and no 
cloth for protecting himself against 
the most inclement climate. He 
lives in a region of great ice glare, 
where exposure can mean perma- 
nent blindness. 

To solve these problems, the 
Eskimo has produced ingenious 
solutions. His diet is almost en- 
tirely meat and fish but instead of 
throwing away the internal organs 
as does his more civilized brother, 
he eats everything. In this way he 
obtains the necessary vitamins. To 
offset the Jack of trees, he hunts 
for ‘driftwood for building and 
when this cannot be found he 
builds with whale ribs or snow. 
From the seal and whale, he ex- 
tracts oil for light and cooking. To 
replace cloth, he wears clothes of 
skins, carefully and_ expertly 
tailored. Needles for sewing are 
made from whalebone, and thread 
from strips of skin or the sinews 
of animals. To protect his eyes 
from the glare of the sun on ice 
and snow, he wears pieces of 
wood or bone over his eyes with 
small slits for seeing. _ 

Where he comes into contact 
with the white man, he is ready 
to ‘borrow whatever he wishes of 
the whiteman’s culture without 


doing any essential harm to his 
own. He learns the usefulness of 
money and spends it for such 
things as Coca Cola and bubble 
gum. When he can afford it, he 
buys whale bombs to use in place 
of the harpoon. These bombs ex- 
plode inside the whale. He has no 
objection to replacing his kayak 
with a gasoline-powered boat or 
to use empty five-gallon cans as 
buoys and markers in place of in- 
flated bladders. He sees no incon- 
gruity in carrying a thermos jug 
of coffee on the day’s hunt or 
decorating the walls of his sod 
house with cheap alarm clocks. 

He is even prepared to go 
further. Eskimo in Alaska have 
been elected to the Territorial 
Legislature. Some Alaskan Eskimo 
have incorporated into a purchas- 
ing agency under the title Alaskan 
Native Industries Cooperative As- 
sociation, and have established a 
headquarters in Seattle. Instead of 
killing off the aged infirm as was 
the custom a few years ago (and 
still is the custom in many areas), 
the Alaskan Eskimo now fills out 
government forms to acquire old 
age pensions. 

For the most part, however, the 
Eskimo live in communities apart 
from a continuing influence of the 
white man. They lead a nomadic 
life, preserving as much as they 
can of the old ways. Their seasons 
are. not a matter of . temperature 
but of daylight. Hunting to them is 
not a sport but a problem. of life 
and death. Indeed, the rigors of 
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daily life have given them a moral 
code and malformed conscience 
unlike that of any other people in 
the world. 

Take, for example, the Eskimo 
attitude towards homicide. Acts 
that to us would be revolting and 
criminal are to them perfectly ac- 
ceptable. Infanticide, suicide, the 
killing of invalids and old folks 
are not only permitted but in the 
Eskimo mind are often good. 

An infant, for instance, is con- 
sidered non-productive to the com- 
munity. Supposing that a mother 
is nursing one child when a second 
comes along. It is almost impos- 
sible for her to nurse two due to 
her need for ease in getting around 
and the tremendous work she must 
do. Father and mother will talk 
over the problem and offer the 
second child for adoption. If there 
are no takers, infanticide may fol- 
low with no blame at all attached. 

Usually parents will go to great- 
er lengths to preserve a boy be- 
cause he is a potential food-getter. 
Girls are a poorer risk because 
they will be married off and be 
lost to the family. A boy on the 
other hand will remain in the 
family and thus become an in- 
vestment for old age. 

Putting to death old folks and 
invalids depends upon the Eskimo 
economy at the moment. When 
resources are scarce, old people 
and invalids become a threat to 
the continued existence of the en- 
tire community. Therefore, by 
Eskimo logic, they can be put to 
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death without question or blame. 
Strangulation, stabbing and 
abandonment are the usual ways 
of causing death. However, in 
most communities the act must be 
performed by a close relative, 
otherwise it is considered murder. 
Often the deed is committed at 
the insistence of the aged one or 
invalid who insists on it as a right. 

Cannibalism is also legally per- 
mitted by Eskimo custom in times 
of starvation. The Eskimo would 
prefer other food but when faced 
with a question of existence he has 
no scruples or moral reasons not 
to engage in the debased act, kill- 
ing and eating the young, weak 
and infirm. To him it is solely a 
matter of self-preservation and he 
is unable to comprehend white 
man’s law that prohibits it. 

The anthropologist, Knud Ras- 
mussen, who is an authority on 
Eskimo culture, once spent a long 
period with a community of 15 
Musk Ox Eskimo families. He dis- 
covered that every adult male in 
the group had been involved in 
murder, and that in practically 
every instance the murder had 
been committed over a woman. 
There was no community punish- 
ment for murder but blood re- 
venge by kinsmen was expected. 
The revenge murder might be im- 
mediate or delayed over a long 
period, but the murderer knows 
that eventually he will meet the 
fate he gave out. Yet he does not 
appear concerned. 

While single murder is left ‘to 
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settlement by blood revenge, re- 
peated murder becomes a threat 
to the community. The multiple 
murderer is a social menace and 
as such is put to death by an agent 
appointed by the community. No 
blood revenge can be taken against 
the executioner since he is per- 
forming a community act. Usually 
a close kinsman is chosen to per- 
form the killing. 

Among many Eskimo groups, 
quarrels are settled by wrestling 
or fighting. Wrestling occurs in 
Siberia, Alaska and Greenland. 
Fighting, or delivering alternate 
straight blows at one’s opponent, 
is found among the central tribes 
from Hudson’s Bay to Bering 
Strait. Victory in these contests 
goes always to the stronger man. 

Greenland Eskimo have an un- 
usual type of contest to settle 
grudges and disputes. The wea- 
pons used are words, usually in 
the form of songs. Song duels are 
carried on for months and even 
years. Usually by the time that the 
song duel is ended, the partici- 
pants have received so much plea- 
sure from the contest that the 
cause of the quarrel has long since 
been forgotten. 

Among most Eskimo _ tribes, 
marriage and sex are not in any 
way synonomous. Marriage is 
necessary for the man, not for the 
fulfillment of basic instincts, but to 
have someone to look after him, 
prepare his food, and make his 
clothing. This often leads to unions 
between young men and old wo- 
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men. An unmarried adult male is 
an extreme rarity. A man marries 
for economic reasons, not for sex. 
The man’s latter needs can be 
taken care of outside of marriage; 
in securing a partner marriage is 
not necessary. Marriage is regard- 
ed lightly. Partners are inter- 
changed, and it is not unusual for 
a young man in his twenties to 
have had as many as a half dozen 
marriages, 

When children are born to a 
marriage, there is reason for more 
stability. But children are no 
guarantee of permanence. A wife 
is able to walk off and leave her 
husband at any time. It is not un- 
common for a husband to come 
home from a hunt and find his 
wife “married” to another man. He 
has no redress other than personal 
revenge. The community ignores 
the whole affair and the best thing 
that the dispossessed hunter can 
do is take up with the wife of the 
man who replaced him. 

Not every tribe is as loose 
morally as the above description. 
The Nunivak Eskimo of the Bering 
Sea have a stricter and more con- 
ventional morality. Among these 
people marriages are arranged be- 
tween families, usually when the 
boy is about 20 and the girl 13. 
The young man sends a gift of new 
clothing for the bride and. she 
signifies her acceptance by carry- 
ing food to him. These two acts 
constitute the wedding ceremony. 
The Nunivak marriage is sup- 
posedly arranged between people 
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in love. For the first few years of 
married life, the couple remain in 
the wife’s home. Only when his 
family begins to increase does he 
establish a home of his own. 

In areas where the Eskimo live 
close to civilization, such as in 
Alaska, more and more couples are 
being legally married in religious 
or civil ceremonies. The reason in 
many cases is to establish legal in- 
heritance rights. The Alaskan Dis- 
trict Court appoints marriage com- 
missioners, whose sole duty is to 
officiate at weddings in remote 
areas. 

The Eskimo is by nature reli- 
gious but like all primitive peoples 
his religion is a conglomeration of 
superstitution governed by the 
shaman, or witch doctor. Although 
the Eskimo are scattered over a 
wide area, religious beliefs are 
fairly constant. Eskimo religion is 
a complexity of spirits; indeed, 


everything seems to have a spirit, 


from rocks, tools, and clothing to 
geographical features. Supreme 
control of the spirits rests in the 
Sea Goddess, or her husband,. or 
the Moon Man, or the Spirit of the 
Air, depending on the area or 
group. The Eskimo believe in a 
human soul, and there appears to 
be some belief in reincarnation. 
There does not seem to be any 
preoccupation with death. The 
Eskimo leads a precarious exist- 
ence and his thoughts are on the 
present. He has little idea of an 
after world, expecting punishment 
here and now for offense against 


taboos. His religion is intensely 
personal and there is little religious 
activity on the part of the com- 
munity as such. Amulets and 
charms are necessary and part of 
his superstitious life. 

Despite his superstition, the 
Eskimo have an appreciation for 
the white man’s knowledge. Where 
schools are available, they are 
quick to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for education. Once 
again their practical streak comes 
to the fore. “The white man is 
here to stay,” they argue. “There- 
fore we must learn his ways.” 

In those areas where he does 
live close to whites, the Eskimo is 
continually discriminated against. 
He is exploited by the white mer- 
chant who will introduce him to 
alcohol and sell him useless knick- 
knacks. We have introduced him 
to measles, tuberculosis and chick- 
en pox — diseases unknown before 
the white man came. We have 
changed his limited but healthy 
diet by giving him bread, coffee 
and sugar, with a subsequent de- 
cline in health. In many areas, 
such as Point Barrow, we have 
given him work in defense projects 
with the consequent loss of his de- 
sire and ability to hunt. When the 
defense work ends, as it must some 
day, no one knows how the Eskimo 
will continue to exist. 

In spite of the white man’s 
“gifts” to the Eskimo, he remains 
strangely loyal — an_ extrovert 
worrying not about tomorrow but 
only today. 
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He didn’t seem eager to obey, so she repeated the request. 


EACHING is serious business. Every teacher has a store of 
But it is not without its favorite humor-packed _ incidents 
lighter moments. Though teachers which she is eager to share with 
are generally conceded to be un- others. For example, have you 
derpaid, the profession pays rich heard these? 
dividends in laughter. . . . It was a Sunday morning 


The Ave Maria (April 6, 57), Ave Maria Press, . 15 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Mass, one attended by both the 
children and adults of the parish. 
And the sisters stationed them- 
selves in the pews behind the 
school children. The pastor's ser- 
mon was unusually lengthy; the 
children grew restless. One boy, 
up front, forgot himself to the 
point of talking with his nearest 
seat companion. Sister could stand 
his irreverence no longer, so she 
whispered a message to a bright 
(looking) boy. He didn’t seem 
eager to obey, so she repeated the 
request. Reluctantly, the boy left 
his place, walked slowly to the 
front of the church, stood before 
the orating pastor, and said in a 
voice far from inaudible, “Sister 
said for you to stop talking!” 

. . « May is the month dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, and 
the first grade teacher urged her 
pupils to construct altars in their 
homes for the May devotions. The 
next morning one of the boys 
eagerly told her that he had made 
a May altar in his room. “How 
nice,” Sister commented. 

“But I had to use a statue. of 
Saint Therese,” the small boy 
added. 

Sister tried to suppress a smile 
as she said, “Oh, I’m sure the 
Blessed Mother won't mind.” 

“Well, I don’t think she can 
tell,” the child went on. “The 
head’s off!” (And the sister-teacher 
whose story this is, informs us that 
before the day was over, the boy 
was given for his altar a statue of 
Mary, complete with head.) 
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. . . The seventh grade English 
class was having its second day of 
drill on compound sentences. It 
was a difficult lesson, the teacher 
knew, for frowns were numerous. 
One of the class voiced his ’plaint, 
“Sister, I can’t understand these 
comfound sentences.” 

. .. At religion class time Sister 
told the primary pupils the story 
of the baptism of Jesus. Then she 
called for a re-telling of the story. 
The volunteer class-spokesman 
freely paraphrased the account, 
climaxing it with, “And the clouds 
parted, and God stuck His head 
through them and said, “This is my 
kid, and do I love Him!’” 

Many teachers relate incidents 
of student-written pravers, such as 
“May the divine assistants remain 
always with us,” but at a vaca- 
tion school catechism class one sis- 
ter found on a_ student-written 
paper, “May the divine sister al- 
ways remain with us.” 

Of the same mind, perhaps, was 
the small girl who wrote a letter 
to Jesus as an assignment. Her 
letter stated, “Dear Jesus, please 
bless Sister Genevieve and take 
her to heaven with you, soon.” 

. . » The same diocesan religion 
test was administered to all grades 
from third through eighth. The 
third grade teacher was assured 
that her children were merely ex- 
pected to answer what they could, 
and she was so to direct them. The 

r little third graders strove val- 
jantly for the honor and glory of 
their class. One question read: 
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“What are the four ends of. man?” 
Wrote the child, “His hands and 
feet.” 

... The first grade teacher was 
confronted by Jimmie. “Please, Sis- 
ter, Father said I should ask you 
to tell me again how to go to con- 
fession.” 

“All right, Jimmie. Suppose you 
tell me just the way you went to 
confession, and we shall see what 
is wrong.” 

Jimmie proceeded through the 
routine confession formula, adding 
after each step, “Just the way you 
told us to, Sister.” 

Sister nodded approval until he 
came to the confession proper. 
“And then I told Father my sin, 
and he asked me how many times. 
And I told him to guess. And he 
guessed ‘Five.’ And I said, ‘Nope, 
guess again.’ And he guessed some 
more, and I said, ‘Nope. Do you 
give up?’ And when he said he 
did, I told him how many times.” 

. . . One of the assistant pastors 
of the parish had taught the kin- 
dergarten religion class each week. 
On the closing day of school he 
stopped in the room to tell the 
five-year-olds that since they had 
been “so good” all the year, he 
would give each of them a grade 
of 100 per cent. He was greatly 
surprised when one of the class 
spoke up to say, “Father, I want 
1,000.” 

. . . It was a demonstration les- 
son at one of the Midwestern col- 
lege laboratory schools. The super- 
visor of the teacher-training de- 


Or Water Either 


Johnny had been trying to 
raise his marks in spelling 
with the teacher’s help, and 
she suggested that he might 
remember the words better 
if he knew their meaning 
when he learned to spell 
them. Then she said: “Now, 
Johnny, spell straight.” 

Johnny: “S-t-r-a-i-g-h-t.” 

Teacher: “Correct. Now 
what does it mean?” 

Johnny looked up from his 
desk to reply: “Without gin- 
ger ale!” — Liguorian 


partment was conducting a class 
in fifth grade geography, and the 
lesson was going along smoothly 
when one girl asked, “Why is the 
river called “The Father of Waters’ 
when its name is Mississippi?” 

. . . A seventh grade literature 
class was studying the story of 
King Arthur and his knights. The 
teacher commented on the passage 
which told of Arthur’s love for 
Guinevere, but she hinted that, ac- 
cording to the story, he had loved 
another. “Is there mention made of 
Arthur’s having loved anyone 
else?” she questioned. The sev- 


enth graders studied the story. In 
response to a waving hand the 
teacher called on one to answer 
her question. 

“Yes,” said the boy, “it says 
here, “And Arthur courted peril.” 
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. . « At an Hawaiian Mission 
School the Sister was endeavoring 
to teach the Latin prayers of the 
Mass just after the class had con- 
cluded a drill on the English days 
of the week. Reciting the Latin, 
she said. “Agnus Dei, qui tollis 


Modern Honor System 


A high-school teacher in 
Hazard, Kentucky recently 
gave her class a history ex- 
amination. After passing out 
the question sheets she cal- 
led the class to attention. 

“Students,” she explained, 
“This examination will be 
conducted on the honor sys- 
tem. I expect you all to abide 
by the rules. When you have 
completed your answers, 
sign the honor pledge that 
that you have neither re- 
ceived nor given aid. This 
pledge is on the last page. 
You may then leave your 
papers on my desk.” 

With these instructions 
the students were left on 
their own. Going over the 
papers later the teacher was 
astounded to find written at 
the bottom of most of them, 
“I refuse, under the Fifth 
Amendment, to make an 
answer to the honor system 
pledge for fear of incrimin- 
ating myself.” — Contributed 
by Charles C. Hastings 
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peccata mundi . . .” And she 
waited for the class’ response. 
It came, “Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday . . .” 

eas The janitor at the school was 
the officious type. The students as 
well as the teachers were aware 
of this. After explaining to the re- 
ligion class that the Pope is the 
Supreme Authority of the Church, 
the sister-teacher wanted to bring 
the lesson nearer to her pupils, so 
she asked, “Who, then, is the 
supreme authority in the parish?” 

“Charlie, the janitor,” was the 
unexpected answer. 

. . « The teacher was trying to 
make the students conscious of the 
saint of the day. Each morning 
she would tell the class whose 
feast day it was, and she would 
spend some time speaking of the 
heroic life of the saint. It was 
April 23, the feast of St. George. 
After the usual explanation, a boy 
raised his hand to tell the class 
and Sister that it was his mother’s 
and father’s feast day. 

“It is St. George’s day, and so it 
is your father’s feast day, but not 
your mother’s,” Sister told the boy. 

“Yes, it is,” he insisted. “They 
are Mr. and Mrs. George Olson.” 

Teachers learn gradually that 
they must never take knowledge 
on the part of their pupils for 
granted. For instance, a religious 
vacation school was in session and 
the faculty thought it would be 
proper to have the students pre- 
pare a spiritual bouquet for the 
pastor. The teacher of the primary 
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group told her class of the pro- 
ject. Before dismissing the children 
at noon, she mentioned prayers, 
Masses, and visits as suitable for 
inclusion in the spiritual gift. 

All that afternoon the quiet of 
the rectory was disturbed by the 
ringing of the doorbell. Finally, 
the weary pastor could restrain 
his curiosity no longer. He called 
on the teachers to inquire what 
was up. He told them how the 
small children would ring the 
doorbell and enter to sit in his 
parlor; how, shyly, they would at- 
tempt to “visit” with him. At this 

int Sister remembered that she 
ad not explained that the visits 
were to be to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for Father, not visits to him. 

. . . It happened that on the 
first day of April report cards were 
to be distributed by the pastor. 
The rite went as usual in the 
eighth grade room until Father 
held only one card in his hand. 
He looked unbelievingly at it, then 
smiled as, aloud, he read the name 
of its owner, the teacher of the 
class. (Of course, the students had 
marked their instructor “excel- 
lent” in every subject.) 

Teachers are quick to tell of 
times when they provided the 
laughter in the classroom. For in- 
stance: 

. . .» She was a comparatively 
new teacher in high school and she 
realized the necessity of securing 
the attention of the class. An ex- 
— she thought might be 
elpful was used, “eyes right 
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here.” Naturally, there was a teen- 
age: boy who responded, “Yo sho 
is!” 

. . « The American _ history 
teacher was trying valiantly: to 
keep the class’ attention. However, 
the room was bordered by a walk, 
and as a figure passed the win- 
dows, the eyes of the students 
would follow it. After the third 
or fourth person had passed, hav- 
ing been followed by not a few 
pair of eyes, Sister turned from the 
subject matter to say, firmly, 
“Keep your eyes on me and you 
will see nothing.” 

. . » The school’s superintendent 
was the type of monsignor of 
whom all were in awe, especially 
the faculty. One day he visited the 
senior English class. While he was 
addressing the students, the teach- 
er, by “speaking” with her eyes 
and eyebrows, attempted to silence 
inattentive class members. She 
heard the monsignor ask, “Do you, 
Sister?” and not knowing what the 

uestion referred to, she took a 
chance by slowly answering, “Yes, 
Monsignor, I do.” 

The venerable priest looked sur- 
prised, somewhat at a loss for 
words, and, after stating, “Well, I 
suppose Sister has more reason to 
do so than I,” he hurriedly left the 
room. 

Hurriedly, Sister inquired. from 
the class just what had been asked. 
They told her his words were, “I 
suppose you think I’ve come to 
scold. I don’t like to scold, do 
you, Sister?” 
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The daughter of a TV star 
shares some of the notes 
her father was accustomed 


to leaving for her 


Sullivan 
Betty Sullivan Precht 


Condensed from Family Circle 


WW": I was growing up, my 
father Ed Sullivan was a 
note-writing parent. Not that dad- 
dy ever went formal on me—I'd 
find the notes on my pillow or 
stuck in my dressing-table mirror 
and I usually read them as casually 
as he left them. 

But now that I am a mother 
with two children of my own, I 
value those notes as a wonderful 
record of some of the trials and 
tribulations, fun and folly, joys 
and satisfactions that fathers (and 
mothers) go through in this excit- 
ing business of bringing up a 
family. They give an inkling, too, 
of some of the things children have 
to put up with! 

Let me begin with one of the 
mest important days in any 
family’s life. Here is part of a 
letter my father wrote me on June 
27, 1952: 


“Betty, Dearest: We're just com- 
pleting the TV story of Richard 
Rodgers, so I’m going to swipe a 
strain from Rodgers and Hart: “We 
could write a preface on how we 
met that the world would never 
forget. And the simple secret of 
the plot is just to tell you and Bob 
that we love you a lot.’ 

“This is the most wonderful day 
in your lives and the lives of your 
mother and me. You are two fine 
kids; your love is based on mutual 
respect for each other’s rights, and 
it will be a happy marriage. Our 
deep love for you reaches out to 
embrace Bob. God love you both 
and protect you and grant you just 
as much happiness as He has 
granted your mother and daddy.” 

Yes, it was written on my. wed- 
ding day and it closes a scrapbook 
my mother put together as a gift . 
to me. It’s a large book made up 
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mostly of letters and notes from home. 


daddy through my. growing-up 
years. In it the highlights of my 
life are covered from the days 
when I was the little girl of a 
newspaper columnist to the day 
Bob Precht and I were married— 
the bride, now, the daughter of a 
man widely known on television. 

To you Ed Sullivan is, perhaps, 
the down-to-earth master of cere- 
monies on his own show. Maybe 
you like him, maybe you don't. I 
hope you do. I am not blind to his 
faults—but in my eyes his real 
goodness far outweighs them. The 
letter he wrote me on my wedding 
day holds his deep belief in God 
and the happiness of his and my 
mother’s marriage. Other letters 
express his passion for integrity 
and loyalty, his respect for other 
people's rights and his hatred of 
intolerance and bigotry. 

Even when I was a very small 
girl, my father never talked down 
to me, but always insisted that I be 
treated as an intelligent young per- 
son. By the time I was a school- 
ager, I was given the privilege of 
voicing my opinion in any family 
discussion. Let me not give the 
impression that I was brought up 
on the “progressive school” theory 
that each member should have an 
equal vote. My father was always 
the head of the family and the 
final court of appeal. As a little 
girl I appreciated that arrange- 
ment and now that I have a hus- 
band and children I’m glad a 
similar relationship prevails in our 


My father believed in discipline, 
and still does—only now he can 
practice on the people who work 
with him! He’s strong-minded— 
yet he is fair. Sure he blows his 
top. But if he is wrong, he never 
hesitates to say so and apologize. 
One of the healthy things about 
the Sullivan family is that the boss 
of it can admit he isn’t always per- 
fect. I think the following incident 
illustrates what I mean. 

One Christmas, when I was 10, 
daddy—as was his custom—went to 
pick out our tree. He startled my 
mother and me by proudly bring- 
ing back not a tree but a large 
bush sprayed white and decorated 
with red balls. He thought it was 
wonderful, but Christmas to me 
was no Christmas at all without a 
traditional tree. I was horrified. 

Having inherited my father’s 
Irish temperament, I told daddy 
just what I thought of the bush. I 
won the argument, but it was a 
limited victory. Daddy indignantly 
returned the bush and came home 
with a large fir that he plunked, 
all tied up and minus a base, in 
the middle of the living room. 
Then, in his role as a December 
martyr, he refused to help deco- 
rate the tree and declared he 
wouldn’t take my mother and me 
out for the Christmas Eve supper 
we had planned. My mother was 
distraught and I was heartbroken, 
but daddy insisted that we go to 
supper without him. 

_So there we were, the two of 
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us, at the restaurant with a big 
feast and no appetites on the one 
night of the year when there is 
supposed to be peace and good 
will. Then, just as I tried to take 
the first bite, I looked up and there 
was daddy. Of course, I told him 
how sorry I was for making such 
a fuss. 

When I awoke on Christmas 
morning, there was a note that 
read in part: 

“My nerves have been a bit 
bouncy lately, and little things 
have annoyed me as much as big- 
ger things. So Ill match your 
sweetness in saying that you were 
sorry by saying in turn that I’m 
sorry too that I almost spoiled 
yours and your Mommy’s evening. 
At least Mommy got even by beat- 
ing me soundly at gin rummy! 

“Let’s make an agreement that 
we won't wrinkle our foreheads in 
this cold weather, because our 
faces might get frozen into those 
expressions, and that would be 
terrible!” 

Thinking of daddy now, I am 
reminded of one of his most valu- 
able attitudes: Don’t let criticism 
deter you if you yourself are con- 
vinced that what you are doing is 
worth-while. In the face of harsh 
criticism — particularly from New 
York newspaper critics — he built 
up a program that people like. 
However, Ill admit that when 
daddy is embroiled in a widely 
a argument or is getting 

lasts from the press, I decide one 
ulcer in the family is enough and I 
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just don’t read about it. 

Throughout my school years 
daddy always found time to hel 
and encourage me. Whether’ I had 
@ composition to write, a hard 
exam to face, or simply a bad 
crush on a movie star, my father 
was behind me 100%: 

One semester two major prob- 
lems faced me at the same time: A 
Latin test and a mad passion for 
Van Johnson, whom I had never 
met. Daddy left this note for me: 
“When Betty's in a subjunctiv 

mood, 
Tis true that Betty is very rude. 
But then she recovers from such 
nonsense 
Because she’s addicted to Van- 
johnsense!” 

In case any of you ever suffered 
from “Vanjohnsense,” let me tell 
you that I finally met the hero of 
my school-days. The Sullivan fam- 
ily was vacationing in Hollywood 
and we'd been invited by the Jack 
Bennys, close friends of my par- 
ents, to a party at their home in 
Beverly Hills. Van had _ been 
warned by Mary Livingstone 
Benny that I had a terrific crush 
on him. He went out of his way to 
be nice to me, asked me to go for 
a swim in the pool, and insisted I 
be his dinner partner. That was 
the start of a warm friendship and 
I was happy when Van and his 
wife Evie were able to be at my 
wedding. 

The Latin exam was finally 
hurdled, too. I didn’t realize it 
then, but probably what helped 
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me most was my parents’ assur- 
ance that they thought the world 
of me whether I passed or failed. 
This is how daddy put it: 

“Your sense of humor is some- 
thing that no school, no Latin 
grammar, could give you. I know 
a lot of people who pass exams 
and who are duller than stuffed 
owls, with glassier eyes. We'd 
rather have you, even with D 
ratings in every subject.” 

No matter how preoccupied he 
was, he always left an encourag- 
ing note for me on the eve of an 
exam. This one is my favorite: 

“Don't get a spasm 

About a protoplasm, 

And don’t run a fever 

Over a silly amoeba. 
Biologically, Daddy.” 

My father always made a point 
of keeping his promises to me, but 
when the time came for me to go 
to college, he had a hard time 
sticking to his end of the bargain. 
It happened this way. We were 
vacationing on the West Coast and 
daddy was absorbed in writing the 


late Lee Shubert’s biography. I | 


was on my way to meet some 
friends, so I kissed him on the 
cheek, said I was off for a swim, 
and asked him whether I could go 
to the University of California in 
Los Angeles. 

Rapt in his thoughts, daddy an- 
swered absent-mindedly, “Fine, 
fine, Betty. Run along and have 
a good time.” 

Back in New York some weeks 
later, at dinner one night I said I 
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was delighted he had given me 
permission to go to UCLA. 

“I what?” he roared. 

“You told me when we were on 
the Coast that I could go to 
UCLA, daddy.” 

“If you think we're going to let 
you go to a school 3,000 miles 
away, young lady, you are com- 
pletely out of your mind!” 

Then Mother reminded him I 
had taken his promise seriously. 

So daddy said, unhappily, that 
if he had made the promise he'd 
live up to it. Fortunately my fa- 
ther’s work enabled my parents to 
visit me often and I was home for 
all the holidays. This is part of the 
letter daddy wrote me the night I 
left for college. I think it expresses 
what all parents feel as children 
crow up: 

“Betty Hon: So we went up on 
the upper deck at La Guardia and 
watched the sleek silver Constel- 
lation patiently waiting in line, 
waiting for some little guy to give 
it the green light from the control 
tower. Then it wheeled awkwardly 
into position and started racing 
against the wind, finally lifting it- 
self clear of the ground by its own 
metallic bootstraps. 

“Each of us housing his own 
thoughts, and one of us thinking 
that this couldn’t be his Betty of 
17 years ago, and the other think- 
ing whatever mothers think of 
when the chick is big enough to 
forage afield and afar. “There goes 
one third of us,’ said she, ‘and one 
half of our hearts.’ It’s 12:15 mid- 
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night now and you ought to be 
landing any minute, and the big 
adventure started. Have a wonder- 
ful time—and remember, win, lose, 
or draw, you're always our champ. 
"Til the winds grow tired of blow- 


mg 
Daddy.” 

There was a time at school 
when I had aspirations toward be- 
ing not “on camera” but on stage. 
I had written—with some help 
from daddy's friends — some 
sketches and parodies of popular 
songs. When the time came for me 
to sing them at a school entertain- 
ment, I was terrified. But sure 
enough, there was a note from 
daddy: 

“Betty Hon: Just before you go 
on, take a very deep breath—it 
strangles butterflies. Move around 
as you sing—it will take the tension 
away. Above all, pack authority on 
the stage, all of you. If the pianist 
starts off wrong, tell her to stop, 
calmly, and start over again. This 
is perfectly good theatre. Relax 
and I know you and the show will 
go over great. 

Love, Daddy.” 

Everything did go well, but the 
most nervous, wrought-up, per- 
spiring person in the hall was Ed- 
ward Vincent Sullivan! 

Well, I've told you something 
about the Ed Sullivan I know. 
May I use these pages to say some- 
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thing to him? 

Dear Daddy: The kids are in 
bed, Bob is reading, and I've just 
finished going through your let- 
ters to me. Now I think it’s time 
to tell you how much I appreciate 
the values you gave me in my 
growing-up years. 

I'm grateful to you for treating 
me as an equal and giving me con- 
fidence in myself. . . 

. . . for the praises you bestow- 
ed when I had earned them. . . 

. .. for your willingness to listen 
to my problems as well as my suc- 
cesses... 

. . for keeping promises when 
you made them... 

. . . for your wonderful ability 
to express your affection in 
words... 

. . . for welcoming my friends 
and taking the time to talk with 
them and make them feel at 
home... 

. . . for teaching me what your 
father taught you—to respect the 
rights of others, and that all people 
come from God and are destined 
to return to Him . 

. for opening your heart to 
the man I married... 

... and for being a loving and 
devoted grandfather. 

As you used to end your letters 
to me, daddy, “Till the winds 
grow tired of blowing,” I love you. 

Betty. 


Many a man keeps his nose to the grindstone so that his wife 
can turn hers up at the neighbors.—Anon. 
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Should we send Catholic children in the first four 
grades to public schools. This mother says no. 


Keep Our Children 
an Catholic Schools 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger Irene M. Boyd 


Wren I READ 


in several promi- 
nent Catholic 
magazines that 
some educators among the cler- 
gy are, for economic reasons, con- 
sidering sending Catholic children 


The Catholic Home Messenger (May, '57), The Pious Society of St. Paul, Inc., 25 
St. Pau] Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. 


in the first four grades to public 
schools, I was absolutely stunned. 
I had been conscious for a long 
time that there just aren’t enough 
sisters to go around, for my own 
children have had a lay teacher 
every other year. I have also been 
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conscious that the upkeep of the 
Catholic schools is “terrific,” but 
I did not realize that the situation 
was that desperate. I have always 
thought of the expenses from the 
parent’s point of view, and if I 
thought of the clergy at all, it 
was to wonder how much more 
money they were going to ask for 
during the current school year. 

Most parents have to dig deep 
and make untold sacrifices to keep 
their children in Catholic schools. 
And sometimes it seems doubly 
hard when there is a good public 
school within walking distance of 
their homes. Take myself, for in- 
stance. 

I have eight children in school— 
four in high school and four in the 

des—and two more at home. 
And it takes all the money we can 
scrape together to keep them 
in school, and even then it isn’t 
enough. When the youngsters 
come home with, “T’ve got to have 
this” or “I need that,” I am tempt- 
ed to shout, “Do the sisters and 
priests think we're made of mon- 
ey?” And that near-by public 
school where we wouldn’t have 
any expenses but tablets and pen- 
cils begins to seem pretty tempt- 
ing. Tempting, until we realize 
that anything that might endanger 
the eternal welfare of the child 
just isn’t good enough. 

I agree also with the writers 
who say that we could do with 
less expensive buildings, if neces- 
sary, and spend the money on 
books, teachers, and other neces- 
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school equipment. We don’t 
halls for a good education. The 
same could be said for the public 
schools which we Catholics have 
to support besides our own. I 
used to teach in the public schools 
at a salary less than a high school 
graduate makes in a simple filing 
job or clerking in a store without 
advance education. And this has- 
n't been too many years ago. Is 
it any wonder more worthwhile 
people do not enter the teaching 
profession? 

The principal where I taught 
school before I was married came 
one day to my husband’s office in 
search of a job. He was going to 
give up teaching because he 
couldn’t support his family on the 
salary he was making. He had 
a fine education and was doing 
a wonderful job teaching in a 
rural section where a good teach- 
er was desperately needed, but he 
finally had to quit after he started 
raising a family. 

But to get back to the Catholic 
schools, something does need to 
be done. A cutting down on some 
of the unnecessary activities, and 
more people supporting the neces- 
sary ones. I have actually lain a- 
wake nights trying to figure out 
how I am going to pay the grocery 
bill and keep up the school tuition. 
But I would give up e ing 
else before I would take the child- 
ren out of the Catholic school. — 

I remember reading somewhére 


that the only things we really keep 
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are the things we give to God. My 
little second-grader looks up .at 
me with her, big blue eyes aglow 
and says: “Next week I am going 
to make my First Holy Commun- 
ion and sister says God loves us 
and wants us to be real good. She 
says that even if nobody in the 
whole world loves us, God still 
would.” Where would she learn 
that in the public school? 

Those first four years are very 
important. It would take an ex- 
ceptional home and mother to 
keep religion first without the aid 
of the sisters in the Catholic 
schools. In this day of fast living 
with so many distractions like the 


movies, television, and most activ- © 


ities sponsored outside the home, 
the school has to be a definite in- 
fluence for good. 

- But we can only do so much, 
Most of the sacrifices now fall on 
the parents who are already do- 
ing more than their share. There 
are those who could do more, but 
don’t, partly through lack of reali- 


zation of the expense or ignorance 


of just how important a Catholic 


education really is. Some of these 
are just beginner wage-earners 
and some are people who have no 
children in the schools. 

A former pastor of ours had a 
very good plan which included 
every family and worked out ve 
well. Each person whether he had 
someone in school or not was to 
donate as much as he could to- 
ward books and school supplies. 
The pupils used the books and 
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returned them at the end of the 
ear, being responsible if the 
ode were too badly damaged or 
lost. Of course each year a few 
books had to be replaced, but af- 
ter initial cost the expense was not 
too much. 

This eased the burden of the 
parents with the large families. 
Whatever the donation, it did not 
begin to run as much as the books, 
and those with one or two child- 
ren or none gave a little more. 
The year this plan went into ef- 
fect was the first year I was able 
to breath easy when school start- 
ed. My book bill usually ran over 
$100.00 and it took me all year to 
get it paid. 

But I think a good many people 
just don’t realize how desperate 
the situation is, and it takes some- 
thing like threatening to close the 
schools to make us sit up and take 
notice. 

As for teachers—once more I 
agree with those who say there 
are many former teachers who are 
married and with not too much 
responsibility, who might be per- 
suaded to teach if they were ap- 
proached—even without the lure 
of too much money. And there are 
those retired teachers who still 
have plenty of teaching ability, 
who might be glad to relieve the 
Sisters with the overcrowded 
classroom, just for the sake of 
something to do. 

I give much credit to the teach- 
er of my seventh grade daughter. 
She has four children, and really 
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does not need the money. When 
the good monsignor approached 
her about a teaching job, she was 
reluctant to accept. But when he 
just could not secure another 
teacher, rather than let the seven- 
th grade Sister be stuck with 70 
pupils, she left a pleasant home 
for the trials of the classroom. 
Such as these deserve a special 
crown in heaven. 

We parents have to figure out 
how to support that extra baby 
when it comes along, and there’s 
nothing that says if we can’t af- 
ford it, we don’t need to have it. 
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So if we have to do with more 
simple homes and less expensive 
furniture than our neighbors in 
order to have our children, then 
maybe we have to do the same 
about schools. 

Many of us went to overcrowd- 
ed schools that were falling apart 
at the seams, but we learned, and 
we learned just as much or more 
than our sons and daughters who 
walk through marble halls. If we 
can have both, fine. If we can’t, 
let’s do without the trimmings— 
but keep our children in the Cath- 
olic schools all 12 years. 


“True, he’s away for a few hours, dear, 
yet how much better than nothing” 
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A look at the prospects at Notre Dame, Marquette, Detroit, 
Dayton, Xavier, Holy Cross, Boston College, and Villanova 


MAJOR CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
FOOTBALL PROSPECTUS 


A BOUT THE 
ONLY thing 
certain in this 
upcoming _col- 
lege football sea- 
son is that once 
mighty Notre 
won't 
strike anywhere 
near the fear in 
opponents it has 
for the better 
part of the last 
40 years. 

If nothing 
else, the Irish, 
once regarded as almost unbeat- 
able, proved they were human 
when they came up with that 
miserable 2-8 record last fall. 

And you can bet a season’s pass 
on the 50-yard line that some of 
those colleges which suddenly dis- 
covered they had all sorts of pre- 
vious commitments when they 
were invited to play Notre Dame 


By Dave Warner 


will be clamoring to get on the 
Irish schedule. 

Win or lose, the magic of 
Notre Dame’s drawing power will 
never wear off. 

But about prospects for this 
season. Well, let’s face it. How 
much improvement can be expect- 
ed from a team coming off its 
worst record in history, with a 
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huge rebuilding job staring at its 
coach and with the toughest 
schedule in the country to play? 

The answer is obvious. Coach 
Terry Brennan may be doing well 
just to get a .500 record in 10 
games this year. 

The schedule is just as murder- 


ous as last year’s — Oklahoma, 
Michigan State, Towa, Navy, 
Southern California, Indiana, 


Pitt, Southern Methodist, Purdue 
with Army an addition this season. 
‘Even though Notre Dame has 
lost 1956’s player-of-the-year and 
the No. 1 pro draft choice when 
Paul Hornung graduated, it fig- 
ures to improve, maybe even to a 
point slightly above that .500 
mark. When Terry Brennan was a 
football player at Notre Dame, he 
was a scrapper. And he doesn’t 
figure to quit now. 

Brennan was hit by a severe 
case of “sophomoritis” last season. 
And when he was hit by an un- 
usual amount of injuries on top of 
this, including the great Hornung, 
one didn’t have to be clairvoyant 
to see he was out of business. 
Then, too, the usual Notre Dame 
rigid defense and ability to seize 
opportunity just wasn’t there. 

Sophomores of a year ago, such 
as 215-pound end Bob Wetoska, 
215-pound tackle Bronco Nagur- 
ski, 212-pound tackle Don Lawr- 
ence and 190-pound guard Al 
Ecuyer are back with the experi- 
ig of those battle scars of last 

They are bolstered by a very 
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good freshmen team from last sea- 
son and other top upper classmen 
such as Gary Myers, Dick Prender- 
gast, Dick Royer, Frank Geremia, 
John McGinley, Bob Gaydos, Ed 
Sullivan, Bob Williams, Dick 
Lynch, Frank Reynolds, Bobby 
Ward, Aubrey Lewis, Chuck Lima 
and Jim Just. 

Williams proved himself a com- 
petent quarterback in spring drills 
even though he lacks Hornung’s 
size and defensive ability. Run- 
ning with the Irish track team, 
Lewis showed he’s faster than ev- 
er. 
The way it looks at South Bend 
is that Notre Dame is just a year 
away from having a great team. 

Elsewhere on the Catholic col- 
lege football front, depth and in- 
experience are still problems at 
Marquette where Coach Johnny 
Druze, former Fordham great and 
ND assistant coach, absorbed an 
0-9 record in his first season last 
fall. 

Old hands such as Dick Camp- 
bell, a 215-pound center; Mike 
Kirby, 195, and Bill O’Connell, 
190, at guards; and Jim Stracka, 
205-pound end, remain to streng- 
then a line that’s bigger and more 
capable than last year’s. 

A 17-year-old sophomore is a 
likely starter at fullback. He’s 
Frank Mestnik, a 210-pound form- 
er Ohio schoolboy sensation. The 
veteran John Cornell looked good 
at quarterback in spring drills 
but so did Tom Sunderbruch, a 
newcomer. 


is 
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Detroit, like Marquette, a Jes- 
uit college, resumes its old status 
as a Midwest independent after 
several years in the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference. Wally Fromhart 
will have a good team this fall 
and a far better one in 1958 
mostly because the Detroiters are 
loaded with outstanding soph- 
omore talent. 

The Titans will live up to their 
nickname, with three 230-pound 
soph tackles — Grady Alderman, 
ohn Dingens and Tony Sterlitz 
and a 220-pound guard, Emerson 
Dromgold. Backfield additions are 
Bruce Maher at halfback and La- 
mar Switzer at quarterback. 

Fromhart retains a good nucleus 
of veterans, too, in center ae 
Carroll, end Dick Chapman, half- 
back Billy Russell, quarterback 
Bill Dando and full back Vic Hen- 
ning. 

If the knee that Don Zimmer- 
man injured twice last season — 
each time in a different place — 
is sound, Dayton University will 
be dangerous. The little quarter- 
back is a deadly passer, just what 
Coach Bud Kerr needs to go with 
the overall speed which marks his 
Flyers. 

The left side of the Dayton line, 
with 197-pound Fred Dugan at 
end, 216-pound Emil Karas at 
tackle, 198-pound Gary Krause at 
guard and 219-pound Bill Kortz 
at center, will rank with the best. 
Joe Tache is an outstanding soph 
tackle. 

With veteran Dave Huber back 


and Ernie White, Bob Narke and 

Bill Gallagher moving up from last 

ear’s frosh squad, halfbacks will 
unusually strong. 

At Xavier U. in Cincinnati, a 
balanced attack will help Harry 
(Mickey) Connolly as he seeks his 
third straight winning season. 
Depth, experience and speed—and 
a rangy, 193-pound end, Bob 
Young, are major assets of the 
Musketeers. 

Tackles are a strong point, too, 
at Xavier with Art DelConte, Joe 
Schroeder and Ed Wandstrat 
available. Terry Meyer returns at 
left half, with Faust Coyle set to 
go at fullback or right half. 

In the East, the big names in 
Catholic college football are Holy 
Cross, Boston College and Villa- 
nova. Dr. Eddie Anderson, the 
Holy Cross coach, has every reason 
to celebrate his new status as dean 
of college football coaches. His 
32nd year in the business and 14th 
at Holy Cross finds the good doc- 
tor with a plentitude of big, tal- 
ented athletes. 

Jim Healy, the 210-pound guard 
who was a sensation as a soph 
last season, anchors a solid Cru- 
sader line. Joe Moore, a 220- 
pound veteran, returns at tackle 
and Vince Promuto, a sophomore, 
moves up to the varsity corps. 

Quarterback Tom Greene will 
run Holy Cross’ T and multiple 
offense. Dick Surrette is held over 
at fullback and Ed Hayes at half- 
back. Two big additions to the 
backfield are- John: Freitas and 
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Bob O’Brien. 

Coach Mike Holovak is happy 
over the two-unit system he in- 
troduced at Boston College last 
season. Because of it, no less than 
13 of his Eagles have real ex- 
perience this fall. With Don Al- 
lard at quarterback and Al Miller 
at right half, BC has two of the 
best in the East. 

Tom Joe Sullivan is a holdover 
at left half and Harry Ball, a 230- 
a? newcomer at the vital full- 

ck slot. Veterans in the line in- 
clude tackle Leon Bennett and end 
John Flanagan. The eagles will 


play in their new Alumni Field 
this year with the Sept. 21st game 
against Navy marking the formal 
dedication. 

Prospects at Villanova are the 
brightest since 1952. Two reasons 
are Don Luzzi, a 225-pound tackle 
whom many call the No. 1 Villa- 
nova lineman of all time, and Ed- 
die Michaels Jr., a 215-pound vet- 
eran tackle and guard. 

Coach Frank Regan retains 
three-fourths of his starting back- 
field with Billy Magee at quarter- 
back, Rick Sapienza at left half 
and Jack Devereaux at fullback. 
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“Want to know something? I’m a whole lot 
better on outgo than you are on income!” 
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How many children 
should we have so that 
each child can look forward 
to proper upbringing? 


and increased standards of liv- 
ing, how large is the ideal fam- 
ily? 

The day of the midwife is past. 
Practically all mothers-to-be have 
their babies in hospitals, and the 
cost of this service has risen with 
the times. Baby food, clothing and 
periodic checkups are anything but 
cheap. As the child grows there are 
so many more things it needs to 
keep pace with our modern way of 
life. Even learning is more expen- 
sive than ever before, and a college 
education is the hoped-for goal. 
How many children should we 


|: THIS DAY of rising prices 


wow is the Ideal 


By 
Lorna Callahan 


Family 


have so that each child can look 
forward to a proper upbringing 
and we to maintaining our bal- 
ance? 

While we raised, and are still 
raising, four, Vivian R. has 
brought up one. We like to think 
that ours have been well-fed, 
reasonably dressed, properly edu- 
cated and with a fair amount of 
entertainment. But it has never 
been easy. In fact, at times it’s a 
struggle. But Vivian has never 
given money a_ thought. Her 
husband makes a good salary and 
whenever Denise needed anything 
she got it, no question as to wheth- 
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er it could be afforded or not. 

Denise was easily the best-dress- 
ed child in the block. As the years 
went by, her education included 
lessons in horseback riding, tennis, 
and swimming. She was taught 
how to dance, how to walk and 
talk perly in a local charm 
school, and her flair for drawing 
was hailed as exceptional talent 
which needed special, and expen- 
sive training. In addition to this, 
a rumpus room was added to the 
house so that Denise would “have 
a “decent” place to entertain her 
friends. 

Denise left home at 17 to take 
an apartment in a_ neighboring 
large city where she could pursue 
her talent. Now Vivian is alone in 
her big house, for her husband’s 
work takes him away for months at 
a time. But Vivian feels completely 
satisfied that she has done her job 
well. She gave Denise “every- 
thing.” 

Vivian pats herself on the back 
that she didn’t have any more chil- 
dren. “Bernard wanted me to have 
another child,” she confided once, 
“but I wouldn’t permit it. I knew 
that one child would be a full-time 
job. And believe me, it has been.” 
She patted her exquisite hairdo 
with a superbly manicured hand. 
“After all, I owe something to my- 
self. Just because I’m a mother 
doesn’t mean I have to give up my 
own individuality.” 

Marie M's story is quite the 

t husband and nine children 


(one died shortly after birth). 
When she writes me, it’s late at 
night after her large brood is tuck- 
ed in, or after breakfast when they 
are off to school or work. There's 
a twinge of conscience if she does 
it in the morning because, as she 
writes, “the dishes are all on the 
table waiting to be washed, and 
not a thing started in the other 
rooms. But I wanted to drop in on 
you. So sit down, pour a cup of 
coffee and let’s pretend there isn’t 
a thing to do.” Writing to me and 
her other friends is her way of 
preserving her individuality. There 
isn’t time for anything else. 

Marie “has never regulated her 
family. Birth control are alien 
words in her vocabulary. She ad- 
mits that her family is large and 
that the work is never done. But, 
as she once wrote, “God gave me 
the children. I leave it up to Him 
to help me take care of them.” 

He could certainly help her. 
Recently I received this note: 
“Four of my musketeers have been 
having semester exams. They keep 
me on my toes. I’m ironing shirts 
and asking questions in catechism. 
I’m cooking with the presidents 
of the United States. And if I sit 
for a minute, it’s to figure out how 
to divide or subtract some number. 
For the spice in the cake, I have 
Joey and Rosa home with chicken- 

x. 

Shopping must be a nightmare, 
physically and financially. Every 
week some child is bound to need 
a pair of shoes, or pants, or under- 
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clothing, in spite of Marie’s skill 
at mending and making over. In 
addition there are First Commun- 
ions, Confirmations and_ special 
days as Easter and Christmas to 
prepare for. As she writes, “I love 
Christmas and everything about it. 
The cooking is almost routine 
around here. The baking I did 
two weeks ago, and now I’m 
going to fill in with chocolate chip 
cookies. I made six fruit cakes (and 
hid one out as a reserve). Santa is 
watching his pocket book so one 
toy and clothes will be under the 
tree for each child. But by the 
time they open their presents, 
there is usually plenty of noise and 
excitement. . . ” 

Motherhood has become a full- 
time job for Marie, with no days 
off. As she wrote me, “A dull mo- 
ment? I don’t know what it means. 
I tell my husband that when I mar- 
ried him for better or worse, I 
should have bitten my _ tongue. 
(Just kidding, of course. I wouldn’t 
change things for a million dol- 
lars.)” 

But that doesn’t alter the fact 
that if she has a minute to herself, 
she must use it to catch her breath 
and plan what’s to be done next. 


The ‘plans don’t include. swim- 
ming or riding lessons or atten- 
dance at charm school for her chil- 
dren. They're being raised as she 
herself was raised, simply, but with 
the fundamental values in mind. 
They're being taught how to be 
good citizens, and to live their 
faith. 

Marie has neither time nor mon- 
ey for extra-curricular social frills. 
She teaches the girls to be ladies, 
the boys gentlemen. In her estima- 
tion, nothing else is needed. There 
are times when so large a group 
must be stumbling over itself. But, 
as Marie says, “So long as they 
step on my toes and not my heart, 
I don’t care.” 

How many children should we 
have? She has the answer to that. 
the number that God sees fit to 
send. It’s not up to us to set the 
limit. When we marry, we do so 
with the knowledge that marriage 
was instituted by God for the ex- 
press purpose of begetting and 
educating children. And He will 
never send us more children than 
we are capable of rearing. 

How big is the ideal family? 
Ask Marie. She'll tell you the ideal 
family is big. 


Good Question 
On the first day of school, the teacher explained to the class that 
if anyone had to go to the washroom, all he had to do was hold up 


his hand. 


One little fellow, obviously puzzled by his instruction asked: 
“But teacher, how will that help?”—M. R. Beasley in the American 


‘Mercury 


Condensed from Franciscan Message 


I: MIGHT BE very enlightening 
as well as very frightening to 


many parents if they were able to 
see things from the teacher’s point 
of view. Any teacher, no matter 
what her I.Q. or allotment of com- 
mon sense, can read homes in 
nearly every one of the pupils she 
teaches every day. What parents 
do not realize is how their children 
portray and betray them and what 
secrets are locked in the heart of 
their child’s teacher. 

Some characteristics which are 
carried from home-life to school- 
life are very obvious, while others, 
of course, are more subtle. Among 
the most obvious are manners and 
mannerisms. A child taught to say 
“excuse me, thank you, and may 
IP?” at home will say the same at 
school without any special coach- 
ing from the teacher. On the other 
hand, the slang, vulgarity, and 
cursing that the child hears from 
the lips of his parents will be re- 
peated by him away from home 


Sister Florian Eggleston 


Any teacher can read homes in 
nearly every one of the 
pupils she teaches 
every day 


without the blinking of an eye. 

Some years ago, the pastor of 
the parish where I was teaching 
was walking down the main street 
of the town when a boy, old 
enough to know better, began 
taunting him with such trite 
phrases as “Red neck, Fish eater, 
Hokus-pokus man.” The boy’s fa- 
ther came rushing out of a nearby 
shop scolding the boy loudly and 
ostentatiously. Father turned 
calmly to the man and said, 
“Never mind scolding the boy. He 
didn’t get all that out of a clear 
blue sky.” The man reddened and 
turned away . . . wordless. 

That is a rather extreme case, to 
be sure; but if there is, in children, 
a lack of respect for priests and 
sisters, then we can be quite sure 
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that it does not come “out of a 
clear blue sky.” 

Parents who pet, spoil and baby 
their children will sooner or later 
be the losers — the losers of their 
own authority. But the poor, hard- 
pressed teacher will also have to 
suffer. How easy it is to discern 
which child is spoiled and which 
is not by his very attitudes toward 
himself and others. The self- 
centered child is generally a self- 
governed child from a_ child- 
governed home. And woe to any 
teacher who tries to put a few cor- 
rective straightenings to his twist- 
ed personality. 

It doesn’t take a teacher very 
long to find out which children 
come from homes where the par- 
ents turn off the TV at a certain 
time and say “off to bed now” and 
mean it; or from homes where 
parents have little or nothing to 
say about such matters as bedtime, 
expenditures for toys, or what is 
good for a child’s diet. 

In the same classroom, a teacher 
may have numerous examples of 
. extreme untidiness. These may 
show up in slovenliness in dress, 
the junk-filled desk, the slip-shod 
paper, and the untidiness of gen- 
eral habits such as having home- 
. work on time and returning library 
books when due. Herein children 
show many a mother’s failure in 
training. 

My own mother was as strict 
with us concerning correct speech 
as she was concerning honesty. I 
can remember many times when I 


was required to repeat my sen- 
tences twice and thrice over be- 
cause of incorrect grammar or 
poor enunciation. It must be con- 
ceded that the lower caliber TV 
programs and comic books do very 
little to contribute to correct 
grammatical habits, This is all the 
more reason why parents must be 
on the alert for errors and correct 
them. So many parents I know 
personally, though, do not disci- 
pline their own speech although 
we are coming into the days now 
when there is absolutely no excuse 
for parents not to know any better. 
Many of our grandparents went 
only to third, sixth, or fourth grade 
but times are gradually changing. 
Double negatives, ain’ts, and gots 
can be a terrible drain on a teach- 
er’s patience. 

Speaking of lower caliber TV 
programs, or any caliber for that 
matter, many a teacher has felt 
like writing a book on the subject 
of “How Late Should Children 
Stay Up for TV?” The drowsiness 
and inattention of the mornings 
after, though, are not the only rea- 
sons for wishing that parents 
would check more carefully on 
what their children look at. There 
are more immoral attitudes and ac- 
tions even in our elementary 
schools than most parents want to 
hear about. 

Yes, we have had the experience 
over and over of kindly informing 
parents of a child’s misbehavior 
with regard to sex and honesty 
only to have them assume a horror 
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stricken countenance and gasp an 
“Oh NO! Not my Johnny!” 

The not-my-Johnny mistake is 
one of the worst that parents can 
make. They will not admit of a 
possibility that perhaps Johnny is 
not still the angel he was at three. 
And then, if we ask them what 
was the last movie Johnny saw, 
they cannot tell us because they 
do not know. If they are asked 
what books Johnny reads most, 
they will likely say, “Oh, he just 
loves comic books,” and are highly 
insulted if we even suggest that 
they might, just might, find some 
pornographic literature in his pos- 
session if they investigated. “No, 
not my Johnny!” 

And then there are those won- 
derful parents that a teacher meets 
through their wonderful children, 
who have in themselves a beautiful 
self-respect, uprightness of charac- 
ter, reliability, obedience and high 
standards of appreciation. What a 
blessing to a classroom the chil- 
dren of such parents are. I have 
sighed often for “a dozen more 
like Betty or Mike.” ; 

The seeds of correct will-train- 
ing that parents plant in their chil- 
dren will rise up in habits of per- 
severance in school and in later 
life. The I'll-get-it-if-it-kills-me 
child is the one who will come to 


success in the end. 

I once had a piano pupil who 
decided during the week after I 
had given her “To a Wild Rose” 
to learn, that she did not like it 
and would not learn it. I gave her 
a little talk about habits of per- 
severance and will-training. I ex- 
plained to her that if she gave in 
to the weakness of her will in small 
things like the three sharps of the 
“Wild Rose” that she would be 
more inclined to give in to larger 
and more important things. She 
learned the piece and was glad. 

That, I believe, should be a 
major accomplishment in the 
world of parenthood and i the 
work of teaching: the habit of per- 
severance. It only starts with small 
things such as finishing the bowl 
of oatmeal or finishing the crusts 
of bread at four; and then at eight, 
finishing the story book and the 
dishes. Those habits carried 
through a lifetime will pay divi- 
dends in the form of perseverance 
in the chosen state of life as well 
as in the state of grace. 

Of course, any teacher knows 
that a few children, for one reason 
or another, are not faithful re- 
flections of their parents and 
home. But most of them are! 

Parents, d> you want to be 
known? Really known? 


They say that flattery is okay for husbands, provided it is 
' rationed—maybe so, but keep in mind that with rationing there is 
. usually a black market.— Dorothy Dix, printed in Grail 
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LONGER 
and Like It 


Although we are living longer today than ever before, 
we must learn to protect our health so we 
can enjoy our greater longevity 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


0 HE THREE MILLION babies 

that are expected to ar- 
rive in the United States during 
1957 will start out in life with 
at least one advantage over babies 
born throughout all previous his- 
tory—they should live longer than 
their predecessors. 

Roman citizens in Caesar's day 
were fortunate if their average 
birthday reached 22, and over the 
period of some 2,000 years which 
have followed, the life expectancy 
of babies has increased steadily. 
By 1850 a child at birth had a 
life-expectancy of 40. Babies born 
in the year 1900 were already 
sharing the benefits of the discov- 
ery of bacteria and infectious dis- 
eases, and their little hearts could 
be expected to keep functioning 

for about 48 years. Today a baby 


starts out on its life-journey with 
the opportunity of reaching 67 
years or more. 

This remarkable progress in in- 
creasing the human life-span is the 
result of innumerable advance- 
ments in medical science and 
synthetic chemistry, achievements 
which in our own generation are 
responsible for holding under con- 
trol almost all of the infectious 
diseases as well as some of the 
diseases of old age, achievements 
which have prolonged life to such 
an extent that there are now more 
than 10,000,000 persons in the 
United States who are 65 years of 
age or over. 

Although we have learned much 
about the irreversible march of 
birthdays and the tell-tale mani- 
festations of old age and senes- 
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cence, medical authorities willing- 
ly concede that their successes in 
more than tripling the average life- 
span since the days of the Roman 
Empire has been due to their dis- 
covery of the means whereby 
many fatal diseases may be held 
at bay. The unchanging processes 
of growing old remain much the 
same as always. 

All too frequently, however, 
men and women in the middle-age 
group find themselves “getting- 
by” in a passive state of health, 
fighting lingering afflictions which 
impair their activities but do not 
incapacitate them. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that the hu- 
man being will require much more 
than vitamins and minerals, harm- 
less antiseptics, and the oppor- 
tunity to survive longer on this 
earthly domicile to live to a 100 
or more. 

The main difficulty which be- 
sets so many of us caught in the 
whirlpool of modern living is that 
physically and mentally we are 
striving to compete with perpet- 
ual motion. The inherent ‘desire 
within each of us to harvest finan- 
cial security for the future seems 
to be distorting our perspective 
so much that we are failing in 
large numbers before those arch- 
destroyers of youth and the hu- 
man body—personal neglect, ma- 
terialism, and worry. We have 
every reason to ask ourselves 
pointblank if we have not blindly 
accepted a complicated and un- 
balanced routine of living that ap- 
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proaches a state of pandemonium, 
subject to all the fatalities which 
occur when rest is over-balanced 
by physical and mental activity. 

Many persons who have become 
possessed by the current “hurry- 
mania,” who are literally running 
through life as fast as they can, 
would do well to slow down, or 
even come to a full stop for a 
while. 

The highway of life may be 
compared with the distance be- 
tween New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and if we try to cover this 
distance at double our normal 
— the chances are very good 

at we will get to the end of the 
highway in half the time. We must 
not accept a fool’s paradise by re- 
lying on momentous medical 
achievements to make up for the 
abuse we shower on our bodies. 
Nothing should be more apparent 
than the warning of the old ad- 
age, “Nature to be commanded 
must be obeyed,” vitamins, pen- 
icillin, or the sulfa drugs notwith- 
standing. 

The quest for long life accom- 
panied by sustained health springs 
eternal. It is natural for most per- 
sons to wonder why the average 
human being doesn't live for 100 
years or more on this earthly 
abode. Can’t aging man learn to 
maintain his youthful vigor and 
activity which would help to make 
life worth living to the very end? 
Why can’t many of the rheumatic 
aches and pains which beset all 
human beings travelling the last 
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lap of life be prevented or cured? 
Why do arteries harden with years 
of usage and often-times choke off 
life unexpectedly? Why? Why? 
Why? 

The answers to these and many 
more questions which may arise 
in one’s mind are not easy to put 
in words because we are still very 
much in the dark as to just how 
the aging processes take place. 
We do know that the days of each 
and every man are numbered by 
God and this all-important fact 
should be borne in mind by young 
and old alike. But it is within the 
scope of each individual's legiti- 
mate interests to use available 
knowledge in easing the earthly 
burdens associated with the mater- 
ial aspects of travelling the full 
length of his or her God-ordained 
route of life. There are definitely 
many circumstances which will 
hasten or retard the incidence with 


which the mars of senescence may 


strike. 

Some of the more characteris- 
tic signs of the advent of old age 
are the telltale hardening of the 
arteries accompanied by a progreés- 
sive rise in blood pressure; grad- 
ual loss in the ability of the body 
cells to repair damaged tissue; a 
reduction of the amount of water 
which the body can hold onto re- 
sulting in shrinking of stature, 
and body dehydration evidenced 
by tightening of the skin covering 
the face and hands. 

Though it is quite impossible 
to do more than dae up the aging 
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processes there is no reason why 
we should not all strive to. grow 
old gracefully. In other words, ex- 
cept for legal purposes, why not 
gauge your age by the way you 
feel rather than by the number of 
birthdays crossed off on your cal- 
endar of life. As the old saying 
goes, “Everyone wants to live long, 
but no one wants to be old.” 

Too often old age brings with it 
poor health, loneliness, dotage, or 
a feeling of insecurity. But this 
does not have to be so. By plan- 
ning for your years of retirement 
with foresight while you are in 
your forties or fifties, by develop- 
ing hobbies which help you to 
keep active when you will have 
time on your hands, you may even 
be able to use the time for 
“career” activities. 

Great age has, after all, given 
mankind many of the precious and 
lasting human values which are 
the equal of the more frequent 
contributions of younger men and 
women. Verdi composed his fam- 
ous “Ave Maria” at 85; Thomas 
Edison produced some of his most 
important inventions between 70 
and 80; Elihu Root, one of the 
greatest American statesmen, lived 
to be 98; Titian painted “The 
Battle of Lepanto” at 98. It is an 
acknowledged fact that one’s men- 
tal standards at 80 can be the 
equivalent of what they were. at 


Of course, it is not possible for 
anyone to propose a uniform. pat- 
tern which will favor: good. health 
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for the later years of life because 
such a concrete formula is not 
known. Two people seldom grow 
old in the same way. But we may 
take a look at some of the things 
known about the irreversible 
march of life, and try our best to 
give nature all the cooperation we 
can to stretch the calendar. 

Statistics have indicated that if 
your parents lived to a ripe old 
age, the chances are high that 
you probably will too. But you 
mustn't count on this too much 
for only God knows the day and 
the hour for your exit and mine 
from the earth’s great stage. 

Old age cannot be cured like 
tuberculosis or a boil. But it can 
be held off. As the birthdays are 
crossed off, one’s vitality may be 
reduced, vitality for a great deal 
of waste motion at times anyway. 
But what you lose in terms of 
ability to dash up a stairway in 
threes as you grow older, you gain 
in terms of a greater steadiness 
and efficiency. 

The whole problem of longevity 
is tied in with saving energy with- 
out lowering the quality of your 
achievements. A man over 50 may 
be able to complete only two jobs 
in the same time as a young: man 
of 20 can finish four, but he 
should be able to do his jobs 
twice as well. With age, quality 
can very easily compensate for 
any lack of quantity even on a 
competitive basis. 

So don't be afraid of the home 
stretch. Do everything you can to 
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make it something to look for- 
ward to, and use all the available 
knowledge to help spread it out 
as long as possible. Keep up your 
physical and mental activities by 
all means. It is never too late to 
develop new skills, new knowl- 
edge, new hobbies and interests. 
Keep your hands and your mind 
busy, sharpen your sense of hu- 
mor, and never let your appear- 
ance or your dress do anything but 
improve. 

Don't be afraid to loosen up 
and laugh as hard and as loud 
as your body will let you. It won't 
kill you, but it might do you a lot 
more good than six medicine 
chests full of nostrums. 

Eat slowly, and eat less. Never 
get up from a table feeling as 
though you could not eat another 
“bite.” 

Make a conscious effort to feel 
life deeply, calmly. 

Read widely and take advantage 
of the experiences of others in 
compounding your formula for 
simply enjoyable living. 

Stop patronizing the will-o-the- 
wisps of life, little worries that are 
so destructive and capable of 
breaking down the human ma- 
chine. 

Strive to keep your mind busy 
with the right things, noble 
thoughts, creative ideas. 

Put every minute of your time 
to work, and give your work every- 
thing you've got. 

Pull yourself aside for a spirit- 
ual check-up frequently, and for a 
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physical. check-up: every year or 
two. Ask yourself whether or not 
you have been going through life 
a picking up things you have 

en dropping, or eating the peel- 
ings only, while you throw -away 
the rich fruit. 

Never develop a “work com- 
plex,” which is usually a public 
confession that you think the 
world owes you a living. 

Plan the things you want to do 


as you grow older, in detail, long 
before your retirement time. Be 
sure to have two or three hobbies. 

Don’t let: your age have a dul- 
ling effect on your enthusiasm. 
Keep enthusiastic at all costs. . 

Be. careful to avoid physical 
harm realizing that your ability to 
recuperate from injuries dimin- 
ishes rapidly with age. 

Slow down if your wind tells 
you that you must but never quit. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


The wrong way for a woman to try and make her husband 


over is by needling him. 


A co-operative young man is one who wants to help you 


marry off your daughter. 


* 


An enterprising young husband is one who gives his wife 
an electric dishwasher so that both of them can get out of 


doing the dishes. 


* 


A father learns the real value of co-operation when he 


takes the initiative to play with 
* 


his children. 


This is the time of the year when most little boys realize 
that June, July and August are the shortest months of the year. 


A man knows that his wife is in love with him if she 
suggests that he rest in his favorite chair while she does the 


dishes. 
* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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Sex, Marriage 
and ‘Young Catholics 


Condensed from The Catholic World 
J. Anthony Samenfink and John L. Thomas 


Are young married Catholics 
keeping up with the Joneses in the 
matter of sex, contraceptive, and 
marriage? J. Anthony Samenfink, 
Ed.D., in the first part of this 
article, presents shocking 
statistics. In the second part, John 
L. Thomas, S.J., shows what 
these statistics mean and offers a 
positive program to meet the prob- 
lem they reveal. 


Part I 
By J. Anthony Samenfink 


ECULARISM HAS Created new 
criteria for marital 
havior in the United 

States. Marriage is no _ longer 
recognized as a sacrament. Em- 
phasis is placed upon _ individ- 
ual happiness and the fulfillment 
of individual personality needs in 
marriage, rather than the procre- 
ating and rearing of children. Di- 
vorce is not only possible, it has 
become socially acceptable. Wo- 
man’s role the family 
changed. The submissiveness of 


the woman in marriage has been 
replaced for the most part by a 
more equalitarian relationship be- 
tween husband and wife. Contra- 
ception has become _institution- 
alized. If they choose, husband 
and wife dissociate marriage from 
parenthood, or if children are de- 
sired, they specify when and how 
many. 

While the majority of people in 
the United States subscribe to 
these liberalizations which are oc- 
curring, any minority group is 
likely to be subjected to the same 
influences. This is apparently the 
case with the Catholics in our 
country. 

Here are the facts determined 
by a study of Catholic young mar- 
ried people from a large southern 
diocese in a predominantly Catho- 
lic subculture. This study was 
made to determine the extent to 
which these young people tend to 
remove themselves from the 
Church’s position regarding con- 
traception and marriage and to : 
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have accepted a secular position. 
The data was obtained by means 
of the questionnaire method from 
50 Catholic young married cou- 
ples. The husbands were students 
at a large southern university; the 
majority were veterans. 

The fact that all those studied 
were members of a Catholic fam- 
ily life discussion group conduc- 
ted by their pastor may have 
biased the findings because their 
participation in such a group can 
be presumed to indicate a greater- 
than-average interest in marriage, 
as well as a concern for the 
Church’s teaching on the subject. 

The composite picture of those 
studied was that they were rela- 
tively young, better educated than 
Catholics as a whole, and came 
primarily from urban back- 
ground. The proportion who at- 
tended Sunday Mass regularly was 
higher than that of the diocese as 
a whole. Thus, while this group 
does not constitute a representa- 
tive sample of all Catholic young 
married people in the United 
States, they do present a picture 
which is not too unrepresentative 
of Catholic young married people 


J. Anthony Samenfink, Ed. D., is 
Director of the Marriage Counseling 
Center and Associate Professor of 
Child Development and Family Re- 
lations at South Dakota State College. 

Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., is a 
member of the Institute of Social 
Order at St. Louis University and 
author of “The American Catholic 
Family” and “Marriage and Rhythm.” 


as a whole. 

In response to the statement, 
“In my opinion, contraceptives 
should be prohibited in mar- 
riage” only 35% of those studied 
accept the position of the Church. 
The responses indicate that the 
thinking of the young married 
people is not compatible with the 
teachings of the Church. 

There is indication that many of 
them are not clearly settled in 
their own minds as to their per- 
sonal position on the teachings of 
the Church. This may be the re- 
sult of their having tried to con- 
form to the patterns of secular so- 
ciety and at the same time to those 
of the Church. 

The majority of Catholic young 
married people, the study indi- 
cates, are relatively convinced of 
the sacramental nature of mar- 
riage. However, there appears to 
be some confusion in their minds 
as to the tenets of the Church re- 
garding divorce. It is probably 
safe to say that this is caused by 
the current patterns of our secu- 
lar society. 

With few exceptions, the atti- 
tudes of the young married people 
toward certain marital roles — 
functions of the husband and wife 
in the marriage relationship — in- 
dicates a wide departure from the 
teachings of the Church as to the 
primacy of the husband in regard 
to wife and children. 65% of them 
accept the statement, “In my 


opinion, both husband and wife 
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should jointly be head of the 
home.” 85% indicate acceptance of 
the statement, “In my’ opinion, 
both husband and wife should 
share jointly in final authority on 
matters of discipline and any 
other decisions affecting the fam- 
ily as a whole.” 

The secular concept of equali- 
tarianism in marriage appears to 
have wide acceptance among 
Catholic young married people. 
The explanation for the increas- 
ing secularization of attitudes of 
these young people is that they 
are gradually being assimilated 
into the larger group — secular — 
of the society in which they live, 
and thus are adopting this group’s 
marital attitudes. 

Attitudes of young Catholic 
married people are becoming 
more secular, and at the same 
time their actual marital behavior 
reflects to even greater degree the 
behavior existing in the secular 
culture. The type of premarital 
sexual behavior is an indicator of 
the rejection or acceptance of the 
Church’s position in the area of 
sexual behavior. 66% of the hus- 
bands and 26% of the wives indi- 
cated they had engaged in pre- 
marital sexual intercourse. 

The practices of the young 
married people regarding contra- 
ception are not comparable to 
their attitudes. In answering the 
statement regarding their attitude 
toward the use of contraception 
in marriage, 52% of the husbands 
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and 38% of the wives indicate 
they would use contraception. 
Their actual behavior shows that 
54% of the husbands and 48% of 
the wives state that they .have 
used contraception in marriage. It 
appears that some of the wives 
are “better” Catholics in their at- 
titudes than they actually are: in 
practice. In no case did the wives 
indicate that they were using con- 
traceptives against their will. 36% 
of the husbands and 10% of tho 
wives indicate they used contra- 
ceptives before marriage. 

Unhappily, the use of contra- 
ception, both in premarital and 
marital sexual activities, and in- 
dulgence in premarital relations 
by these young married people, 
are of sufficient frequency to in- 
dicate a real departure from 
Church-sanctioned patterns of be- 
havior. The explanation for this 
real departure from the Church 
regarding the use of contracep- 
tives is best given by the young 
people themselves — “Let’s face 
it, contraceptives are more reliable 
than the rhythm method in pre- 
venting conception.” 

The most disturbing factor in 
the study is that the amount of 
formal Catholic education the 
young people received did not ap- 
pear to influence their marital be- 
havior. The majority of people 
who received a formal Catholic 
education at both the elementary 
and secondary levels show a wide 
departure from Church-sanctioned 
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patterns of behavior regarding 
marriage. This suggests . that 


Catholic schools have not ade- 
quately prepared students for 
leading a “good Catholic life” in 
the prevailing secular culture. 

It is apparent from this study 
that secular marital patterns exist- 
ing in the United States are char- 
acteristics of the majority of Cath- 
olics studied. Secularism appears 
to be a major threat to the spirit- 
ual welfare of these young mar- 
ried people. Discouragingly it 
must be recognized that if secu- 
larism is characteristic of these 
people, who live in a conservative 
subculture as regards marriage 
and family life, there is every rea- 
son to expect that a greater de- 
gree of secularism would be char- 
acteristic of young people living 
in any less conservative subcul- 
ture, 


Part II 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. 


ATHOLIC COUPLES face much 
the same problems as non-Catho- 
lics. The majority start their fami- 
lies in an urban environment. 
They must adjust to a variety of 
social conditions ranging between 
the extremes of urban cliff-dwell- 
ing and mushrooming suburbia. 
All family life under these cir- 
cumstances calls for constant 


adaptation, but Catholic couples 
face the additional task of work- 
ing out their adjustments within 
the framework of clearly defined 
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standards. 

Because American society does 
not accept the Catholic system of 
values, it has established a series 
of attitudes and practices related 
to sex and marriage which Catho- 
lics must regard as morally ob- 
jectionable. Such “normal” prac- 
tices as premarital sexual license, 
civil divorce, and contraceptive 
birth control are wrong from the 
Catholic viewpoint. It is precisely 
this normalcy in American society 
which makes the achievement of 
Catholic family standards so dif- 
ficult. Catholic couples must par- 
ticipate in a social system geared 
to family goals which they can- 
not accept, and which has 
achieved some type of working 
balance by establishing practices 
which they consider morally evil. 

Although the majority of Catho- 
lics are fairly well acquainted with 
the essentials of the Church’s fam- 
ily doctrine, numerous social pres- 
sures place considerable strain on 
individual couples. How well are 
they standing this strainP Mr. 
Samenfink reports a startling rate 
of deviation from Catholic stan- 
dards among the young Catholics 
he studied. The question naturally 
arises, are his respondents typical 
of American Catholic couples in 
general? 

One may question the represen- 
tativeness of his sample for the 
following reasons. First, his res- 
pondents were from one small sec- 


tion of the country. Second, they 
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appear to be highly mobile in- 
dividuals. Third, the males were 
attempting to complete their col- 
lege training while married. 
Fourth, 438% had no Catholic 
schooling and another 23% had at- 
tended only Catholic grade school. 

On the other hand, they were 
drawn from a section of the coun- 
try which has been predominantly 
Catholic for generations; approxi- 
mately three-fourths attended 
Mass every Sunday (higher than 
the national average); and they 
were sufficiently interested in re- 
ligion to attend study groups. In 
other words, although the young 
people studied revealed some 
unique characteristics, the major- 
ity cannot be regarded as merely 
nominal Catholics. 

As I see it, the real significance 
of Mr. Samenfink’s research is that 
it points out the effect of secular 
attitudes and practices on mobile 
Catholics raised in a_ relatively 
conservative environment. 
cause a good percentage of Amer- 
ican Catholics tend to be mobile, 
using higher education to mount 
the socio-economic scale and mov- 
ing to newer residential areas to 
signify their advance, many of 
them also are personally exper- 
iencing the full impact of the sec- 
ular culture for the first time. Mr. 
Samenfink’s findings suggest that 
a good number are not prepared 
to meet the challenge. 

This observation gains confir- 
mation from other studies. For 
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example, research indicates that 
the rates of premarital pregnan- 
cy, venereal disease, and viola- 
tions of chastity are running rel- 
atively high among young people 
of all religious groups. Popula- 
tion studies even before World 
War II showed that although the 
Catholic birth rate was higher 
than that of others in all compar- 
able categories, the fertility of 
both Catholic and _ Protestant 
couples tended to react to simil- 
ar environments in the same di- 
rection. Likewise, in a representa- 
tive, nation-wide study of religious 
beliefs conducted for the Catholic 
Digest in 1952 it was found that 
only 51% of those who expressed 
their religious preference as Ca- 
tholic agreed with the Church’s 
teaching on the use of contracep- 
tives. 

“What action can the Church 
take to meet this wave of secular- 
ism which threatens to engulf its 
young people?” Before attempt- 
ing an answer, it will be helpful 
to review some of the factors 
which cause the impact of secu- 
larism to be of such acute con- 
cern. The problem has _ peculiar 
significance today because of cer- 
tain changes which have occurred 
in American society. These may 
be summarized under two head- 
ings: (1) changes in the social con- 
ditions related to the expression 
of sex; and (2) changes in the val- 
ues which men attribute to sex. 

Under the first heading fall: (a) - 
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the open exploitation of sex in 
advertising, entertainment, and 
the arts; (b) the free and relatively 
unsupervised association of the 
sexes for long years before mar- 
riage; and (c) a whole series of 
factors such as early age at mar- 
riage, low infant mortality rates, 
the high economic cost of child- 
bearing and child rearing under 
industrialized urban conditions, 
the relative isolation of the young 
conjugal unit, and so on, which 
make some type of family plan- 
ning appear well-nigh imperative 
to many modern couples. 

Under the second heading fall: 
(a) current attitudes which separ- 
ate sex from its essential relation- 
ship to reproduction; (b) the conse- 
quent denial that its use must con- 
form to objective moral standards; 
and (c) the acceptance of every 
form of sexual expression as mor- 
ally licit, though not always so- 
cially acceptable. As a result of 
these changes in values, pre- 
and extra-marital sexual expres- 
sion, as well as what has been 
traditionally regarded as _ perver- 
sion, are now considered non- 
moral, purely personal affairs. At 
the same time, the use of contra- 
ceptive birth control has gained 
nearly universal acceptance out- 
side the Catholic Church. 

In assessing the significance of 
these varied changes, one other 
factor must be kept in mind. As 
Catholics move into predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic environments, 


differences in family standards 
and practices are experienced as 
personal rather than as group 
problems. The individual rather 
than the group begins to feel the 
impact of secularism. Under these 
conditions, the problems of the 
Catholic minority are set in an en- 
tirely new context. 

Individual Catholics must be 
prepared to face the issues them- 
selves. Each must find the intel- 
lectual and moral resources need- 
ed to hold to Catholic values with- 
in themselves. Unfortunately, it 
appears that many are forced to 
make choices among competing 
family norms and practices for 
which their previous training has 
given them little preparation. 

Why are they poorly prepared? 
Popular Catholic thought tends to 
be fully satisfied with practical 
conclusions and _ applications. It 
shows little interest in basic prin- 
ciples and the logical relationships 
between these and approved con- 
duct. Some Catholics can give no 
better explanation of “fish on Fri- 
day” than that “Catholics don’t 
eat meat on Friday.” The sanie 
nonintellectual approach is main- 
tained toward chastity, 
contraceptives, and so on. 

How can we remedy this intel- 
lectual apathy? The first ‘step 
must be a serious revaluation of 
traditional methods of religious 
indoctrination. It appears that the 
majority of Catholics tend to view 
obligatory practices in terms 
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authority rather than in terms of 
principles and their logical appli- 
cations to the practical order. 

Catholic family norms are thus 
regarded as a collection of rules 
and regulations (no divorce, no 
birth control, and so on) and not 
as an integrated system. But de- 
prived of their value referents, 
many Catholic family norms ap- 
pear meaningless or as the arbi- 
trary impositions of religious au- 
thority rather than the practical 
implementations of accepted doc- 
trine. 

In the final analysis, at the root 
of modern secular confusion con- 
cerning sex and marriage lies ig- 
norance or rejection of the values 
upon which Catholic standards are 
based. These include a recogni- 
tion of man’s essential dependence 
on God, an understanding of the 
nature and destiny of the human 
person, and an appreciation of the 
primary reproductive purpose of 
sex. Unless Catholics are trained 
to view approved conduct in 
terms of these values, they will 
not withstand the impact of secu- 
larism. 

Now let’s get down to particu- 
lars. Mr. Samenfink’s findings re- 
veal that many of his respondents 
either rejected or failed to under- 
stand the Catholic concept of 
sex. Their attitudes and practices 
both before and during marriage 
displayed a wide departure from 
Catholic standards. Yet they con- 
sidered themselves Catholics. Why 
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are they, and apparently a good 
number of other Catholics, so ill- 
prepared to meet the challenge of 
secularism in this area? 

In addition to the intellectual 
apathy which I have already indi- 
cated, several more specific fac- 
tors merit attention. 

First, many Catholics are un- 
prepared to meet this challenge 
of secularism because they possess 
a negative, if not derogatory, con- 
cept of sex. They have not been 
trained to take an objective, ra- 
tional view of this important area 
of human activity, with the result 
that when they encounter changed 
conditions and divergent attitudes, 
they are unprepared to evaluate 
them in the light of reason and 
Faith. 

Furthermore, their negative 
training in matters of sex leaves 
them unprepared to appreciate the 
nature and purpose of sexual ex- 
pression both before and during 
marriage. Consequently, the func- 
tion of sex remains a thing apart, 
unintegrated in their total person- 
ality and their philosophy of life. 
They have been taught a series of 
prohibitions and _ restrictions 
lated to sexual expression. They 
have not been trained to appreci- 
ate its positive value both in 
terms of personal development 
and the service of God. 

This does not represent tho 
Church’s approach to sex. Why, 
then, do we find it coloring so 
much of Catholic thought and 
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training? This stems from a con- 
fusion between sins of unchastity 
and the physical manifestations of 
sex. Because the conscious, de- 
liberate consent to venereal plea- 
sure under circumstances when 
this is prohibited constitutes seri- 
ous sin, the error has been made 
of attributing the quality of sin- 
fulness to the venereal pleasure it- 
self and to the physical organs 
which give rise to it. Hence there 
is a tendency to look upon the 
physical aspects of the reproduc- 
tive drive as sinful and to lose 
sight of the fact that the sinful- 
ness of unchaste acts is a quality 
of the act of consent, not of the 
venereal pleasure involved. 

This extension of sinfulness to 
the physical aspects of sex has 
serious consequences. The Chris- 
tian’s normal disgust and dislike 
for sin is transferred to the sexual 
faculties and all that is associated 
with them. The entire area of sex 
acquires heavy emotional over- 
tones which make it difficult for 
parents and teachers to deal with 
it objectively and rationally. As a 
result, Catholic youth are not 
given positive, | comprehensive 
training in chastity. They are 
forced to seek their knowledge of 
sexual phenomena from question- 
able sources. They are not train- 
ed to appreciate the essential re- 
lationship between their develop- 
ing sexual faculties and_ their 
future roles in marriage and par- 
enthood, nor are they taught that 


their sexual powers and all that 
is related to them are a _ noble 
privilege enabling them to co-op- 
erate with God in the procreation 
and education of His children. 
Likewise, they are given little in- 
struction concerning the physical 
and psychological mechanisms of 
sexual arousal in themselves and 
in others, with the result that the 
relationship between modesty and 
chastity remains vague and con- 
fused, 

Because they have not been 
trained to evaluate sexual pheno- 
mena objectively, it is not surpris- 
ing that they are unable to inte- 
grate sex positively in their ser- 
vice of God and their own per- 
sonal development. Even in mar- 
riage, sex is regarded as a thing 
apart, a necessity of nature, a mu- 
tually rewarding experience, per- 
haps, but not something to be re- 
gulated according to right reason. 

Hence, when conformity to 
Catholic moral standards requires 
serious sacrifice, these standards 
are rejected or considered not 
pertinent. Since previous training 
has led them to regard the whole 
area of sex as something vague, 
negative, more or less irrational, 
and under considerable suspicion, 
they find it easy to by-pass the 
application of right reason to it in 
marriage. 

Second, closely related to intel- 
lectual apathy and this negative 
approach to sex is the failure to 
recognize the real significance of 
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many modern changes related to 
sex and marriage. Many couples 
apparently regard all changes, 
whether in the area of economics, 
politics, social customs, fashions, 
or morals, as more or less inevi- 
table. If adjustment to modern 
change requires the rejection of 
some traditional Catholic stan- 
dards, then these must go — for 
God does not ask the impossible. 

This attitude is a further reflec- 
tion of defective training. As I 
have indicated, much religious 
training has emphasized specific 
norms and standards without re- 
lating these to the religious value 
premises upon which they are 
based. Consequently, when speci- 
fic Catholic norms are challenged, 
many Catholics fail to see that it 
is their whole system of beliefs 
which is being called in question. 
Likewise, they fail to recognize 
that modern morally objectionable 
norms and standards are based on 
ultimate premises which are ob- 
viously opposed to Catholic be- 
liefs concerning the origin, nature, 
and destiny of man. 

Finally, secularism seriously af- 
fects some couples because they 
have lost their sense of unity with 
the Church and their fellow Cath- 
olics. As Catholics move away 
from the traditional centers of 
solidarity associated with the 
communities and parishes of their 
youth, many find it difficult to 
identify with fellow Catholics in 
their new situations. They experi- 
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ence little sense of unity from their 
weekly half-hour attendance at 
Mass. 

Under these circumstances, the 
constant, daily impact of secular 
attitudes and practices strikes the 
isolated couple with peculiar 
force. They feel out of step with 
their neighbors, yet they experi- 
ence little sense of unity with 
their fellow Catholics. In the long 
run, many tend, more or less un- 
consciously, to acquire the secu- 
lar outlooks and conduct of those 
around them. 

Urban parishes must take real- 
istic steps to integrate these 
couples. More active promotion of 
the various family life movements 
probably represents the most 
readily available and workable 
means of securing unity and a 
sense of solidarity with the 
Church among such couples. 

In conclusion, therefore, we 
can meet the challenge of secular- 
ism only by modifying the condi- 
tions which make Catholic couples 
susceptible to it. This means we 
must return to a positive, compre- 
hensive, balanced teaching and 
training program in the areas of 
sex and marriage. It requires, 
further, that we train Catholics to 
think in terms of basic principles 
as well as specific practices. Fin- 
ally, we must recognize the need 
for creating new social vehicles or 
means for assuring and promoting 
the spirit of unity: among mobile 
Catholics. 
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If you send your 
child to parochial 
school, you'll run 
into that  frustra- 
ting “Sister Said” 
sooner or later 


“Sister said God is a string bean.” 


Condensed from Extension 


A I FIRST IT Is amusing, but 
repetition soon gives it 


the irritating quality usually pro- 
duced by a cinder in the eye. As 
a born and bred Catholic, educat- 
ed in parochial school, I have an 
innate respect for the habit. When 
I was very young, I fully expected 
the skies would open and the 
angry hand of God would pluck 
me from the living, should I voice 
even the mildest criticism of the 
sisters. 


Marie McCarthy 
Illustration by Joe Lane 


If my own mother ever grew 
tired of hearing “Sister said,” she 
gave no sign. And Sister was 
credited with. some mighty start- 
ling statements, simply because I 
felt not even my mother would 
dare to dispute Sister’s word. It 
was always rather a nasty shock 
to discover mother’s radar-like in- 
stinct for what Sister REALLY 
said. 

Then one day my own child 
came home with a Sister Said. It 


. Extension (May, °57), Catholic Church Extension Society, 53 
1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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was fairly amusing but it had its 
stonewall side. Margie, age seven, 
was preparing for her first Holy 
Communion. No atomic energy 
plant employee going into a radia- 
tion area was ever given a better 
briefing. I was even told, to an 
exact nicety, at what point of the 
leg the dress hem should be... 
Sister said. 

Every night for weeks before 
the wonderful event, we were 
treated to a preview of how 
Margie would look going into 
church. Of how Margie would look 
going down the aisle. Of how 
Margie would look coming back 
up the aisle. Hands together, 
pointing straight up, every finger 
rigid, eyes riveted on the fore- 
fingers. 

“Aren't you afraid you'll walk 
up somebody's back?” I asked 
casually. 

“Mommy! Sister said this is the 
way we have to do it.” 

Let Sister worry about all the 
angelic little communicants piling 
up pyramid style. 

Then the rehearsal for Confes- 
sion. 

Margie brought home a mimeo- 
graphed form. It bore the appro- 
priate title, “Form of Confession,” 
and listed the proper prayers to be 
used in the confessional. 

“Want to hear me _ confess?” 
asked Margie, sublimely confident 
that I did. 

“Only,” she cautioned, “I can’t 
tell you my sins. Sister said . . .” 
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“Okay,” I said hastily, “Con- 
fess.” 

She knelt in front of a chair and 
waited. 

“Begin,” I prompted. 

Margie gave me a_ withering 
look. 

“Sister said we must wait until 
the priest opens the little window,” 
she informed me with a trace of 
disgust for my ignorance. 

So I waited patiently for Father 
to open the little window. He must 
have been hearing the confession 
of a penitent 70 years away from 
the church. But finally Father 
opened the little window, appar- 
ently, because the confession re- 
hearsal started. 

“Form of Confession,” announc- 
ed Margie. 

“Wait a minute,” I interrupted, 
“you don’t have to SAY form of 
confession.” 

“Sister said . . .” the wail be- 
gan. And Margie’s wail has led me 
to suspect a banshee somewhere in 
the family tree. 

“Now, now. Wait a minute... 
dear. I know that Sister said for 
you to say the form of confession. 
That’s right. I mean Sister is 
right. But she means the prayers.” 

Margie was adamant. 

“Sister said...” 

“Listen!” My voice rose a few 
notes. “Sister does not mean you 
have to say ‘Form of Confession.’ 
Don’t you understand? That’s just 
a title. You start out, ‘Bless me Fa- 
ther.’” 

“It is NOT a . ... whatever you 
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said. Sister said the FIRST thing 
we must say is the form of con- 
fession.” And now the lower lip 
quivered and tears threatened to 
give authority to Margie’s status 
as a penitent. 

I know when I'm licked, so I 
appealed to my husband. He was 
concealed behind the evening 
newspaper, chuckling quietly. He 
is always behind the evening 
newspaper, chuckling quietly, in 
times of family crisis. 

Using the  mother-is-nervous- 
but - father - will - straighten - this 
-out approach, he tried to con- 
vince Margie it was not necessary 
to say the etc., etc., etc. 

An hour and countless futile 
explanations later, I was tucking 
a tearful Margie into bed. 

She was still insisting, “Sister 
said . . . SISTER SAID we have 
to say the form of confession.” 

Maybe she STILL says it, I 
don’t know. 

There are three other children 
to follow Margie down the Sister 
Said trail. Two of them have a 
running start and can Sister Said 
with the best of them. 

“Sister said we are going to 
learn the Agnes O'Day.” (“Agnus 
Dei”) 

“Sister said God is a_ string 
bean.” (“Supreme Being”) 

“Sister said not to watch the 

ident on television.” 
_ (“Don’t watch the President on 
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...”) “Sister said WHAT?” 

“Not to watch the President on 
television.” 

“Now I know Sister did no 
say that.” ; 

“She did, too! She said not to 
watch Elvis President on tele- 
vision.” 

“Oh.” 

{ have developed admirable 
restraint. 

No longer do I quake or blanch 
when one of the little students 
announces: 

“Sister said I have to sell 10 
boxes of Christmas cards.” 

mentally rearrange  Sister’s 
statement to: 

“Whoever sells the most Christ- 
mas cards will receive a prize.” 

The second grader informs me: 

“Sister said for me to bring five 
dozen fancy, decorated cookies for 
our party tomorrow. Will you 
make them tonight?” (This at bed- 
time) 

This reduces to much simpler 
terms. Second graders are notor- 
ious exaggerators: 

“You may bring cookies, if you 
like.” 

I have but one suggestion to 
make. When a child enters paro- 
chial school, he should be given 
a guidebook, written by the sis- 
ters. 

After all, it’s only fair to hear 
what Sister REALLY says, don’t 
you think? 


A husband is one who thinks twice before saying nothing.—The 
Irish Digest. - 
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HH: you EVER thought that 

your home was too noisy? 

Or do you, perhaps, take it for 

granted that the house in which 
ou live just has to seem like a 
iler factory? 

Speaking to delegates attend- 
ing the Second National Congress 
of the Italian Anti-Noise League, 
Pope Pius XII emphasized not 
long ago the need for protecting 
homes against the increasing noise 
of modern life. 

The Pope said that the mecha- 
nization of modern life, “with its 
tramways, underground railroads, 
and heavy lorries that make the 
ground vibrate, constitutes a real 
menace for families in whose 
homes quietness and serenity 


should prevail.” 
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Is Your Home 
Too Noisy? 


All of us can do our share 
to reduce needless home 
noise. Most correc- 
4 tive steps can be 
taken at little 
expense. 


By 
T. J. Mclnerney 


The Pontiff’s discourse on noise 
and its effects on our lives is in 
keeping with the efforts of a great 
many others similarly concerned 
with the injurious effects of the 
clatter and din so prevalent today. 
Slamming doors, excessively-loud 
radio and TV sets, unnecessary 
horn-honking, the “racket” ema- 
nating from noisy parties, barking 
dogs, loud-voiced individuals, etc., 
tend to shatter the nerves and pro- 
vide the greatest hindrances to 
solitude, rest and efficient work. 

The philosopher Goethe ob- 
served: “He is Seaatent who finds 
pave in his home.” The quiet 

ome can be an effective place 
for rest, relaxation, good conver- 
sation and study. 

All of us can do our share to 
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reduce needless and _ excessive 
home noise. Surprisingly enough, 
most corrective steps can be taken 
by the home owner or resident’ at 
little expense. 

Since most noises are caused by 
people, the first step is to reduce 
man-made noise. Here are some 
of the most annoying noise factors 
and what you can do about them: 

The kitchen, invariably, is the 
noisiest spot in the house. It’s the 
busiest place and it generates noise 
that bounces off its hard enamel 
and __pliaster-surfaced _ counters, 
cabinets, walls, ceilings and labor- 
saving devices. Banging pots and 
pans and the clatter of dishes cer- 
tainly do not help. 

The first remedial step is to 
make sure that all kitchen equip- 
ment is in good repair. Usually 
they are not noisy by themselves 
when they are new and in good 
condition. Resilient mats of rub- 
ber, plastic or other material used 
to cover drain racks or to line 
drawers will cut down noise and 
also reduce dish breakage. 

Floors should be of linoleum, 
cork, rubber or asphalt which are 
relatively resilient and tend to re- 
duce the noise of footsteps. Rub- 
ber pads or casters under chair or 
table legs will stop scraping noises. 
Vibration and noise from refriger- 
ators, dishwashers, clothes wash- 
ers and similar heavy labor-saving 
devices can be reduced by use of 
mountings of rubber, cork and 
similar material, or by placing 
linoleum over plywood under 
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heavy appliances. And, of course, 
the over-all noise level can be low- 
ered by the use of acoustical ma- 
terial above cabinets and on the 
ceiling. 

Many people are impervious to 
the disturb of us, 
but a door slamming unexpectedly 
completely _disconcerts them. 
Screen doors with springs to in- 
sure their closing probably rank 
first in this category. 

A business woman, tired of the 
hustle, bustle and noises of New 
York City, betook herself last sum- 
mer to a “quiet vacation resort” in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania for 
what she planned as a restful two 
weeks. She was sitting on the 
porch the first afternoon of her 
stay when the screen door began 
to get a “workout” from a_half- 
dozen young children belonging to 
other guests. After the first dozen 
or so bangs, she made a good- 
natured remark about having left 
the city for some relief from noise. 
The owner of the resort accepted 
the suggestion of another guest 
that she had solved the problem of 
a banging screen door by installing 
a buffer of resilient material. The 
problem can also be solved with a 
mechanical door closer or a check 
may show that tension on the door 
spring is too tight. 

Thinly constructed panel doors 
are another sound problem be- 
cause sound passes through and 
around them. Doors of : this type 
can be made so they transmit less 
sound if one surface is covered 
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with a sheet of insulating board, 
which in turn is covered with ply- 
wood or hardboard to serve as a 
wearing surface. Weather strip- 
ping around the door will also pre- 
vent sound waves from passing be- 
tween rooms, since more sound 
goes around a door than through 
it. 

The bedrooms in the modern 
house often adjoin other rooms in 
which activity may be going on, 
making it difficult for some mem- 
bers of the household to sleep 
while others are still up and about. 
Even in the modern house, the 
bedroom can be comparatively 
quiet if furnishings that “trap” 
sound are used. Sound-absorbing 
rugs and drapes are a help as are 
insulated walls, and heavy and 
snug-fitting doors. 

.Mention might be made at this 
point. of the family party. The 
problem here is to reduce the vol- 
ume of sound and confine it as 
much as possible. Thoughtfulness 
and courtesy will go a long way 
toward making party gatherings 
less “tumultuous.” 

One cause of noise on such oc- 
casions is overcrowding — a room 
with a usually low noise level can 
easily be twice as noisy when filled 
with persons. In this connection, 
the trend toward having a “rum- 
pus” room in the modern house is a 
step in the direction of confining 
noise to a particular part of the 
home. But even if the rumpus 
room is literally so called, there is 
no reason why the sounds gener- 
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ated there should disturb those in 
other parts of the house. Usually 
such rooms are situated in the 
basement and since concrete is a 
poor absorber of sound and cellar 
ceilings are lower than those in the 
other parts of the house, it is rec- 
ommended that the walls of the 
rumpus or recreation room be 
lined with absorbent material set 
away from the masonry by wood 
“furring” and the ceiling be cover- 
ed with acoustic tile. 

So far we have considered con- 
trol of unnecessary noise in ex- 
isting structures. What if a new 
home is being planned? Consider- 
ation of the potential noise prob- 
Jem should be an integral part of 
the plan, as is light, heat and de- 
sign. The plans might include 
double wall construction and 
sound absorbing material between 
partitions to prevent transmission 
of sound from one room to anoth- 
er. Rooms which will be the nois- 
iest should be the farthest from 
rooms in which most quiet is de- 
sired. Halls should be constructed 
so they do not act as “megaphon- 
es” which amplify sound. Entrance 
doors should be of solid panel con- 
struction and doors to rooms 
should be solid and snug enough 
so that sound can not seep through 
or around them. 

If buying a new house, observe 
the location of the kitchen, utility 
room, the rumpus room. (The 
rumpus room should not be locat- 
ed directly beneath the room that 
is to serve as a nursery, which is 
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what happened to a young couple 
who recently bought their own 
home.) Noise-producing rooms 
should be sufficiently isolated so 
that sounds emanating from them 
will not disturb occupants of other 
rooms. The second floor, if there 
is‘ one, should be checked for air- 
borne upward sound and _ for 
“sound board” effects downward. 

The problem of noise from the 
street and other places adjacent to 
the home presents a_ problem, 
particularly in city areas during 
summer and other warm weather. 
In cold weather, when windows 
and doors are closed, the problem 
is not acute and almost any ade- 

uately built structure will shield 

e home occupant street 
racket and other annoying noise. 
Trees and shrubbery will shut off 
some street noise and a high tight 
fence shielding the home from a 
busy street is also helpful as a 
noise barrier. 

Some people take the attitude 
that the sick and nervous and 
“fussy” people are the only ones 
who consider noise a problem. The 
fact is that industrial, health and 
civic leaders are becoming more 
and more concerned about noise 
because scientific tests made in the 
laboratories of Columbia Univer- 
sity show that noise can be as 
harmful to the human system as 
the taking of many drugs which 
are barred from the market. 

The unexpected bursting of a 
paper bag close to the ear will 
send the blood pressure soaring up 


considerably above normal. Short, 
loud reports, such as the backfiring 
of a car or pistol shots, will step 
up the pulse so that it takes sev- 


eral hours for it to return to nor-: 


mal. The tests show that noise has 
a biological effect on both appe- 


tite and digestion, dulling one and 


interfering with the other. And a 
recent study of domestic court 
cases showed that the breakup of 
many homes was in no small part 


due to the serving of makeshift: 


meals amid the din and confusion 
of the kitchen. 

The reason for the interest of 
business leaders in noise abate- 
ment is in the results of a series of 
experiments conducted jointly by 
American industries and _ several 
universities. When the noise of a 
large business office was reduced 
nearly 15%, mistakes among the 
business machine operators drop- 
ped more than 50%. Office noise 
is estimated to cost American 
business as much as $4,000,000 a 
day and experts class it with bad 
ventilation and poor lighting in its 
effects on human efficiency. 

The average person has it with- 
in his power to help cut down 
noise and confusion in our every- 
day lives. Less slamming of doors, 
less horn-honking in traffic jams, 
quieter home parties, keeping 
radios and televisions tuned down 
and, in general, being more con- 
siderate and thoughtful of our 
neighbors, as befits our roles as 
good Christians, will help to eli- 
minate this unnecessary evil. 
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Mama Pap was 74 years old when she left everything 


behind and walked out of Budapest, Hungary to freedom 


HUNGARIAN 
Mother of the Year 


By Ruth Nathan 


MET Mama at Camp Kilmer, 

N. J., where she had been 

since Christmas Eve, Decem- 
ber 24, 1956, a new escapee from 
Communist tyranny, aged 74, and 
not looking a day younger because 
she doesn’t have a single tooth in 
her mouth. 

I asked Mama if perhaps she in- 
tended to get teeth now that she’d 
come to America. 

“No,” Mama said quickly and 
with a delightfully gummy grin, “I 
can eat the toughest meat. I don’t 
care about teeth. They fell out all 
at once about five years ago. My 
flesh is strong.” 

It would be hard to say what is 
stronger: Mama’s flesh or her 
spirit. The twinkle about her is 
stupendous — such a twinkle that, 
notwithstanding her grand robust- 
ness and white-haired maturity, 
she was given a bagful of toys with 
the kiddies to celebrate Christmas 
a day after her arrival at the refu- 
gee camp. She became attached to 


a tiny gold-haired doll and a fire 
engine truck. The doll was “inno- 
cent” and the engine looked like 
“a call to courage” and reminded 
her of her grandson, a 21-year-old 
freedom fighter still in Budapest. 

Mama was born in Budapest in 
1883 and, at 21, was happily wed 
and a mother. 

In 1904, during a diphtheria ep- 
idemic, four of her children died 
within a period of two months, 
having infected each other with 
the disease. There had been no 
medical aid obtainable. The two 
who lived were “lucky and strong- 
er; two for me to keep,” she said. 

When she was 29, her husband 
died, fighting as a member of a 
nationalist group agitating for 
freedom. 

“Why didn’t you marry again, 
Mama?” I asked. 

She looked neither sad nor. re- 
gretful, only matter-of-fact. “I do 
not trust men to do the job of lov- 
ing another's children. I wanted no 
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interference in devoting myself 
completely to the family. I had 
loved my husband. I had memo- 
ries. 

Mama earned a good living as 
midwife and remained one for 30 
years. It was a natural profession 
for her. She loves babies, and is 
fearless about “things that have to 
be done.” 

Her daughter is now 54; her 
son, 53; and both they and their 
families remain in Budapest. “I 
don’t expect to see my children 
again,” she says with grave ac- 
ceptance — “but my grandson, yes. 
He will escape; he will come to 
America; he will follow me,” she 
says. 

Even as a child, Mama _ was 
curious about America and wanted 
to come here. When the Kremlin 
took over Hungary, she was more 
and more sure there must be a 
better way to live elsewhere. As a 
war widow, the state would give 
her 67 forints a month, or about 
$1.34. “I wanted to buy long un- 
derwear,” Mama remarked nostal- 
gically, “but never could manage 
to save enough; long underwear 
costs 70 forints. . . 

“I did not tell my children I 
planned to escape,” she went on, 
speaking freely, her thoughts tum- 
bling one upon the other. “Once 
children are grown, they should 
make decisions for themselves. I 
didn’t want to influence them.” 

Mama had been reading and 
hearing about life in America — 
“. .. taxes and life insurance Jaws, 


and all,” she said, proudly citing 
her knowledge of the free world. 
“I learned a Jot about America 
from Radio Free Europe.” 

“When were you able to listen 
to the broadcasts?” 

“Every night, almost. The news 
was good and right. It made me 
want to come to America more. I 
was more curious. I had hope.” 

Once the day of escape came, 
Mama thought nothing of leavin 
everything behind, except the 
clothes I saw her in — a rayon 
print dress underneath the black 
fake-fur coat; her babushka; her 
high button shoes. 

Walk she did. From friends she 
got an address of a friendly family 
in an “escape town” — St. Gott- 
hardt, about 30 miles from the 
free Austrian border and about 7 
miles from greater Budapest. Her 
trek on foot to this town was fairly 
uneventful, but, when she got to 
the house of her destination, it was 
dark and empty. “I wandered to a 
neighbor,” she said, “taking a 
chance, and hoping for shelter for 
one night.” The neighbor informed 
her that the family she’d hoped to 
meet had themselves escaped to 
Austria just before her arrival. 

Luckily for Mama, the neigh- 
bors were good, kind people. Tak- 
ing note of her possessions — two 
pieces of bread with lard; a net 
bag containing a pair of snow 
shoes belonging to her grandson 
which “fit” and had “superstitious- 
sentimental value”; about $8.00 
(400 forints) — they decided to 
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give her an all-embracing recep- 
tion. “They fussed over me like 
their own,” Mama recalled, “and 
gave me a bed with so many pil- 
lows to have a good night's sleep.” 

The next morning, the “man of 
the house” guided her on a five- 
mile walk across the bridge, “to- 
ward the tower” in the free Aus- 
trian village. When she got to the 
border, now without her guide, 
two guards accosted her and de- 
manded to know where she was 
from and where she belonged. “I 
was too frightened to answer, 
afraid that I was caught and would 
have to go back. I lost my voice. 
The guards thought I was deaf and 
suddenly became very attentive 
and kind,” Mama said with a 
chuckle. “One gave me his jacket 
to warm up. The other gave me 
whiskey.” 

The guards then went into a 
huddle of conversation, turned to 
her, and instructed in loud voices, 
enunciating carefully so _ their 
“deaf” acquaintance could hear: 
“Run 200 yards across the bridge 
and you will be in free territory. 
Beware of machine gun fire.” 

Mama took off like a rocket, 
much to the amazement of the 
guards, and accomplished her es- 
cape. By November 30 she was in 
Innsdorf; then she went on to 
Salzburg. Money and food were 
never problems. Everyone called 
her “Mama” and everyone extend- 
ed help. By this time, the Nation- 
al Catholic Welfare Charities had 
become aware of Mama. They 
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routed her to America. 

During the processing, her 
identification papers and pictures 
were repeatedly lost. She had been 
photographed and vaccinated and 
questioned about 10 times. This 
seemed to have exhausted her 
more than the physical trials of her 
escape and she came down with a 
virus and was put to bed for sev- 
eral days on her arrival at.Camp 
Kilmer. She had never had a seri- 
ous illness in her life. 

“Mama,” I asked, “would you 
like to walk away from this camp 
for a change and have a meal with 
us outside — a real Hungarian 
dinner?” Smiling excitedly, she. 
nodded her head in willingness. 

The barracks steps were steep, 
and rickety and, when I attempted 
to assist her down them, she cut 
loose like a world champion run- 
ner and bounded straight down 
the center, ignoring the side rail- 
ings which I decided to hang on to 
myself. 

On our way back to camp, 
Mama told us that soon she would. 
be very busy because she was go- 
ing to be a “guest” at the Convent 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor in 
Wilmington, Delaware, where she 
would probably knit or make 
hand-hooked rugs or assist in the 
hospital. When I helped her out 
of the auto, she held her crouched 
position getting out, looked at me 
with careful gaze and sparkling 
eves, and delivered another bit of 
precise English: “Thank you,” she 
said, very loud. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


‘FUNDAMENTAL CHILD 
PSYCHOLOGY, Jfustic Pikunas, 
Ph.D., Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
wauhes 1, Wisconsin. $3.50. 

Too much of the so-called 
“child psychology” in modern 
magazines is written by non- 
for money, and may- 

for love, but not from a scien- 
tific desire of helping parents un- 
derstand their children. The writ- 
ers are primarily journalists whose 
publishers require articles of uni- 
versal appeal — and what appeals 
more to parents than children? 
But the unfortunate result is that 
are frequently confused 
y the dicta of so-called “experts” 
who actually know no more about 
psychology than their readers. 

» Hence parents would be well 
advised to acquire their psycho- 
logical knowledge directly from a 
text book. One such entirely satis- 
factory book has now been placed 
on the market. 

Fundamental Child Psychology 
is written with all simplicity pos- 
sible by a man who has had a 
wide background of psychological 
training and experimentation both 
in Europe and America. The basic 
philosophy accords with Catholic 


doctrine and with common sense. 
The book deals primarily with the 
normal child, but attention is given 
also to exceptional children and 
abnormal behavior symptoms. 

Parents who make a fetish of 
child psychology articles are urged 
to buy this book, read it, and for- 
get the popular “To Spank or Not 
to Spank” type of approach which 
has parents utterly confused. 


FOR TEENAGERS ONLY, F. 
H. Richardson, M.D., Tupper and 
Love, Inc., Atlanta. $2.95. 

In the United States today there 
are about 220,000 teenagers from 
14 to 17 vears of age who are 
married. St: atistically, these early 
marriages do not turn out well. 
But every teenager thinks, “I’m 
different. In my case it will work.” 

Doctor Richardson has written 
this book to help teenagers think 
things through with their heads as 
well as feel them with their hearts. 
He uses a frank, entirely above- 
board approach, states facts with- 
out mincing matters, and poses 
important questions which de- 
mand answers. 

Doctor Richardson’s points are 
based on medical say-so, on the 
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sociological aspects, and on sound, 
everyday thinking. Emotional 
over-tones and sentimental appeals 
are happily absent. 

Every modern teenager should 
read this excellent medical ap- 
proach to a subject of major im- 
portance. 


SAINT JOAN: THE GIRL 
SOLDIER, Louis de Wohl, Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. $1.95. 

The thrilling tale of Joan d’Arc 
has been written many times in 
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varied ways for: various audiences 
—but never has it been told with 
more breathtaking skill and more 
genuine art than that displayed by 
the famous historical novelist, 
Louis de Wohl. With his vivid 
imagination, colorful wording, 
moving presentation the author 
makes the tale gallop along with 
all the glory, the supernatural joy, 
the beauty and the rapture of Joan 
herself. No matter where the stow 
falls open it can be picked up and 
read with absorbing interest by 
teenager and adult alike. 


KEATE 


COPYRIGHT 1856 CARTOONS.OF-THE-MONTM 


“He won't let strangers even come close 
to him .... pretend to touch him and just watch 


baby snap at your hands and legs!” 
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PREVIEW 
of the OCTOBER issue 


FEATURING A NEW COLUMN BY DALE FRANCIS 


Readers of Our Sontey Visitor are well acquainted with Dale 
Francis, who writes the popular column “To Talk of Many 
Things.” Dale started with OSV, though, by writing the 
“Looking and Listening” column, a guide to family enter- 
tainment. He had to give up this column when he and his 
family moved to Cuba. But now they are back in the United 
States and The Family Digest feels fortunate to be able to 
engage Dale to write a monthly entertainment column simi- 
lar to his old one in Our Sunday Visitor. 


Gther articles in next month’s Family Digest include 

“Family Allowances Are Long Overdue” by Senator Richard 

L. Neuberger, and “We Want A Baby” by Anne Tansey. In 

the former, Senator Neuberger, who has been campaigning for 
Family Allowances for several years, says, “There is not the slight- 
est doubt in my mind that the U.S. will eventually join the long 
roster of free nations that support some form of family allowances.” 


In “We Want a Baby,” Anne Tansey, who wrote “Why Men 
Leave Home” on page 4 of this issue, shows how harsh criticism 
of legitimate adoption agencies by irresponsible and poorly inform- 
ed writers and editors, together with impatience of couples seek- 
ing to adopt babies, leads to black-market adoptions and broken 

earts. 


Besides these you’ll want to read “It Happens Every Satur. 
day,” about a father of 10 children trying to get some extra sleep 
on his day off, “Do Catholics Really Respect Large Families?,” 
and condensations from two books. 


All these and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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At Your Service 


Leading Catholic Writers 


Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston 
Reverend Albert A. Murray, Editor of INFORMATION Magazine 
Rev. F. Larkin, Director of the Enthronement of the Sacred Heart 
Rev. R. Ginder, Associate Editor of OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


acting as Guest Editors for a month 


for My Daily Visitor 


These popular writers, and man 
others, are working with us eac 
month to produce a magazine to 
assist you and your family. My 
Daily Visitor is unique in Catholic 
publishing. 


Excerpts are taken from the best 
books or from the experiences of 
leading personalities. From these 
the editors draw a conclusion or 
parallel to help you to use this 
thinking in your day-to-day activi- 
ties. These daily thoughts are 
stimulating and help you to view 
your activities in the proper per- 
spective. 


My Daily Visitor is designed for 
the active Catholic laity. 


My Daily Visitor is actually two 
bcoks in one. In addition to the 
thoughts for each day there is— 


—a section of the magazine which 
gives the Mass prayers for each 
unday 2nd Holyday of the month. 


The Mass prayers in My Daily 
Visitor are in complete sequence; 
the changeable parts of the Mass 
are inserted in the Ordinary of the 
Mass. This, too, is unique in Cath- 
olic publishing. 


The Guest Editor for the October issue 

will Father Patrick Peyton, S.C, 
(the Holy Cross Fathers), Founder and 
Director of the world-wide Family Ros- 
ary Crusades. Father Peyton is in Spain, 
at present, working on fifteen films— 
one on each Mystery of the Rosary. 


Subscription 


Order Form 


Please enter a subscription for one year 


C) $2.00 enclosed 


Bill me later 
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